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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


REGARDING THE 


FORTHCOMING ANNUAL REPORT 


Che Ninety-first annual Report of the Missionary Union to be 
issued in May, is being prepared according to an entirely NEW PLAN, ‘This 
involves the following changes from the old form : 


1 Reduction in the size of the pages with a proportionate increase in their number. 


2 Rearrangement of the main body of the report, to permit of a more logical presentation of the 
work. Instead of the stations being arranged chronologically, they will be grouped ac- 
cording to races. 


Incorporation of the valuable material formerly published in the Handbook, which will probably 
not be issued hereafter. 


Printing of the annual statistics in small tables on the regular pages rather than on the large, 
folded insert formerly employed. 


Addition of considerable new material of general interest, including: 
Descriptions of our mission stations ; 
Twelve beautiful four-color maps, with an index to the same; 
A topical index for the use of pastors and other workers; 
Organizations of our missionaries on the field ; 
Lists of former officers and of the year’s meetings of the Executive Committee. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Annual fieport FJulp Wagazine 


Owing to the change in the size and form of the Report, it cannot be incor- 
porated in the July MaGazinr. ‘This is better for both. The two publications 
are distinct in character and are worthy of separate bindings. ‘The readers of 
the MaGazineE lose nothing, however, by the change. <A review of the annual 
meeting and a digest of the Annual Report will be published in the July number. 
These will be illustrated, and will furnish a complete “ story of the year.” 


How to get the fieport. Every pastor who now receives the Macazine 
will receive the report without request. It will also be sent to our missionaries 
and to our exchanges. Any other person may secure a copy by signing this 
coupon and mailing it with ten cents for postage. Copies bound in cloth, fifty. 
cents each, postpaid. 

(cut Here) 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
Box 41, Boston, Massachusetts 
Enclosed please find cents, for which mail to the undersigned paper bound, ——___ 
cloth bound cop Annual Report for 199s. 
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OFFICIAL AND FINANCIAL 


NOTHER year has closed. The 
Treasurer’s books have been bal- 
anced and the result has already been 
announced to the denomination. We 
praise God who grants such a splendid 
outcome. The total amount raised 
during the year was $737,978.19. 
There was a net gain of $10,154.76 
in donations from the churches. The 
falling off in legacies and matured an- 
nuities, and the necessary provision for 
the growing work leave us with a deficit 


THE TREASURY: THE SPLENDID RECORD 


of only $11,374.72. This is small, 
however, in proportion to the total 
amount raised, and should serve as an 
added incentive for larger undertakings 
the coming year. We rejoice in the 
smallness of the deficit and the largeness 
of the gifts. Today’s divine call is for 
fifteen qualified men who are needed at 
once to go forth into the fields white 
for the harvest. Say not, Next year 
or generation. ‘‘ Whom shall we send 
and who will go for us?” 


WE at the Rooms heartily congratu- 
late the committee of seven, 
S. W. Woodward, chairman, for what 
has already been accomplished toward 
raising the fund of $500,000 for our 
higher educational institutions in for- 
eign lands. The denominational press 
having already reported the meeting 
held at Hotel Manhattan, New York, 
March 28, we need announce only that, 
as the outcome of that meeting, and of 
some preliminary efforts, pledges have 


PROGRESS ON THE EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT 


been received of $92,500, in which the 
committee generously led. Hearty 
assurances of cooperation have come 
from many sources and similar meet- 
ings are being planned elsewhere. The 
committee is making an aggressive 
endeavor to raise as soon as_ possible 
the entire amount in subscriptions, 
although as a rule, payments are 
expected in five annual instalments. 
The progress made augurs well for the 
complete success. 


HE ninety-first annual meeting of 

the American Baptist Missionary 

Union will be held in the Third Baptist 

Church, St. Louis, Mo., beginning at 

10 A.M. Friday, May 19, 1905, and con- 
tinuing through Saturday, May 20. 

Henry S. BuRRAGE, 
Recording Secretary. 
PorTLann, Me_., April 1, 1905. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


7 ninety-first annual meeting 
of the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union 
will be held in the Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., 9.00 a. M., Friday, May 
19, 1905. 

E. P. TuLuer, 


Recording Secretary. 
Cuicaco, April 1, 1905. 
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TYSTERY be- 
comes opportu- 
nity. Mr. Mott’s 
book, ‘* The Pas- 
tor and Modern 
Missions,’’ con- 
tains the follow- 
ing summary : 
hundred 
years ago Africa 
was a coast line 
only. Even one 
generation ago, 


KEV 


when Stanley 


Sve 
emerged from 


that continent with the latest news of 
Livingstone, nine tenths of inner Africa 
remained unexplored. More than 600 
white men have given their lives to 
explore this one continent. Now, how- 
ever, H. R. Mill, D.Sc., formerly libra- 
rian of the Royal Geographical Society, 
can well say, ‘ The last quarter of the 
nineteenth century has filled the map 
of Africa with authentic topographic 
details, and left few blanks of any size.’ 
Bishop Hartzell says: ‘ Yesterday Africa 
was the continent of history, of mystery, 
and of tragedy; today it is the conti- 
nent of opportunity.’ When Stanley, 
starting in 1874, made his journey of 
999 days across Africa, in the course 
of 7,000 miles he never meta Christian. 
There was not a mission station, or 
church, or school on all that track. 
Now the chain of missions is almost 


THE CONGO FREE STATE 
THE CONTINENT IS REVEALED 


ITS REDEMPTION HAS BEGUN: A SURVEY 


complete from Mombasa to the mouth 
of the Congo, and there are scattered 
through inner Africa hundreds of 
churches and Christian schools and 
Over 100,000 native Christians.”” — 
“Three distinct Africas are known 
to the modern world— North Africa, 
where men go for health; South Africa, 
where they go for money; and Central 
Africa, where they go for adventure. 
The first, the old Africa of Augustine 
and Carthage, every one knows from 
history; the geography of the second, 
the Africa of the Zulu and the diamond, 
has been taught us by two universal 
educators, war and the stock exchange; 
but our knowledge of the third, the 
Africa of Livingstone and Stanley, is 
still fitly symbolized by the vacant 
look upon our maps which tells how 
long this mysterious land has kept its 
secret.’”” So said Henry Drummond 
in ‘ Tropical Africa” in 1888; the 
mystery is now revealed ; we see an open 
door for the gospel of love, light and life. 
The African work of our Missionary 
Union is in the Congo Free State. 
After six years of English management, 
the mission was adopted by us in 1884. 
There are now 8 stations; 31 mission- 
aries (including wives and those on fur- 
lough); and were last year 306 native 
helpers; 13 churches, with 3,692 mem- 
bers; 135 schools, with 4,456 pupils. 
The Sun of Righteousness is rising with 
healing for the Dark Continent. 
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THREE RARE JUNES IN AFRICA 


SURVEY OF A QUARTER OF A CENTURY ON THE 


HERE are notable 


CONGO; A FRUITFUL LIFE AND A LARGE WORK 


BY REV. HENRY RICHARDS > 
BANZA MANTEKE, AFRICA 


days and 
months in the lives of most people 


tively. Stanley had shortly before 
descended the mighty Congo after 


who have lived forty or fifty months of terrific effort, loss of life and 


years. Three 
Junes have left 
their impressions 
onthe writer’s 
mind; they bring 
mostly pleasant 
memories and all 
were spent on the 
Congo. The first 
day was the fifth 
of June, 1879, 
when the steam- 
ship “Congo” 
steamed into Ba- 
nana and landed 
us on African soil. 
We were looking 
forward with good 
hopes and some 
fears to our life 
work among the 
Congo people. It 
was another June 
the sth, in 1885, 
when I married the 
one who has been in all the service 
my best helper and the assistant mis- 
sionary ever since. The other June was 
in 1904. Between the first and last men- 
tioned Junes is a period of twenty-five 
years, a quarter of a century! It al- 
most startled me when I wrote that, for 
I still feel quite young. I do not need 
to say anything further concerning the 
middle June; but I write a few things 
about June, 1879, and June, 1904, to 
show the contrast. Then I was young 
and inexperienced, but now at least 
older. Then we did not know what 
was before us, either literally or figura- 


REV. HENRY RICHARDS 


much fighting. 
Nothing, however, 
was known of the 
people that we 
hoped to win for 
Christ, as no one 
had ever been that 
way before. In 
fact no one really 
knew whether or 
not there were any 
people in the dis- 
tricts where most 
of the successful 
gospel work has 
been done. How 
the country was 
opened up, how 
the many difficult- 
ies were Overcome, 
how the people 
have been gov- 
erned, how rail- 
ways were built, 
how _ steamboats 
for the upper river were carried over- 
land, how means of transport and com- 
munication were made quicker and 
easier, how commerce has increased, and 
how many other great, good and bad 
things have been done, have been writ- 
ten about by others. 

I want to look at the two Junes from 
a missionary point of view. Ah, then 
all was thick darkness that could be 
felt; now the morning light is breaking. 
Then none had heard of the sweetest 
Name there is on earth or in heaven; 
now thousands of hearts leap at its 
sound, hymns have been composed by 
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Congo Christians and are sung by hun- 
dreds to his praise. Then the language 
was unknown; now many books are 
in print; the whole Bible will soon be 
in circulation. Then no one had ever 
seen a school or learned a letter; now 
there are scores of schools and thou- 
sands of readers. Then there were no 
preachers or teachers; now there are 
hundreds opening the eyes of the blind 
and instructing the ignorant. Then 
there were no church buildings; now 
there are many, and more are building. 
Then there were no church members, 
none had ever been baptized into the 
name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, for these precious names 
were unknown to them; since then 
thousands have confessed Christ, and at 
this station alone over 3,400 have been 
baptized on profession of their faith. 


Then no children’s voices sang the 
Redeemer’s praise; now thousands can 
be heard in home or school. And so 
I could go on, but I must not forget 
to say that in June, 1904, twenty-five 
years after June, 1879, when we first 
landed in Congo, 101 were baptized 
at Banza Manteke, the largest number 
in any month before or since. We did 
not plan to have it so and did not note 
the fact until the joyful June had run 
its course. 

The next twenty-five years will 
surely determine what Central Africa 
is to be. Considering what has been 
done in Uganda and Congo land, we 
ought fully to expect that the gospel 
tree will have so grown that its branches 
with healing leaves will overshadow the 
whole land. Let us pray and work, and 
in the name of the Lord it shall be done. 


CONGO HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


the annual conference of the mis- 
sionaries of the Union on the Congo. 
On the second day, after a four hours’ 
tramp through the wet grass, in many 
places higher than my head and over- 
hanging the path, I reached Lufu, wet, 
tired, hungry and thirsty. Lufu is 
the railroad station easiest of access 
from Banza Manteke. 
I had made the early tramp through 
a real Congo rain storm to catch the 
express to Matadi which runs down and 
back on alternate days from Tumba. 
On reaching the station I was informed 
that there were no available second- 
class accommodations; so there was 
nothing to do but remain over another 
day; for I would not pay the exorbitant 
price demanded for a first-class ticket. 


I HAD started for Matadi to attend 


OUR MISSIONARY’S FIRST SERMON: 
ANNOYING HINDRANCES INTO HELPFUL SERVICE 


BY REV. SEYMOUR E. MOON 
BANZA MANTEKE, AFRICA 


TURNING 


I sat down on the porch of the little 
station and meditated over the situa- 


tion. It seemed a strange thing that 
I should be stranded here. The delay 
would cause me the loss of a large part 
of the conference, to attend which was 
the sole object of my leaving Banza 
Manteke. I wrote a little while and 
then began to study my New Testa- 
ment. After a time some men, who 
knew that I must stay there over night, 
came and asked if I would not have a 
service for them in the evening. I had 
not attempted to speak in the native 
language except in conversation, but 
I told them that I would try. After 
that the time did not pass so slowly 
as I anticipated, rendering this service 
for Him who had commissioned me to 
come out here to preach and to teach. 
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While waiting, I had a good illustra- 
tion of how the gospel changes heathen 
customs and elevates woman. While 
I was reading my testament the agent, 
who is a member of the church at Banza 
Manteke, came to me and asked if he 
could not read to me in Fiote (the 
native language). He brought his 
testament and we began to read in 
Matthew. Soon his wife came and 
asked if she might not read also. She 
came up on the porch and was about 
to sit down on the floor when the 
husband offered her the chair while 
he stood up. This may seem very 
trivial unless one knows that ordinarily 
the woman sits on the ground, and 
sleeps there too, and does all the heavy 
work, while the man occupies the chair, 
and sleeps on the bed, if they have chair 
and bed. 

About sundown some members of 
our church who live away beyond the 


THE RAILWAY STATION, MATADI 


railroad, arrived on their way home 
from the communion service at Banza 
Manteke. How welcome these people 
were! I had met their preacher in the 
training school, and when I told him 
that I was to have a service in the 
evening, they gladly volunteered to 
help; for they always have an evening 
prayer service in their village. The 
preacher led the singing and followed 
with prayer; I then read the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke which I had been study- 
ing carefully with Mr. Richards. I told 
them how glad I was to be out here 
to preach the gospel, and then I com- 
mented on the text as best I could. 
It was in a very stumbling way, but I 
believe the Lord helped me and it was 
blessed to have his presence. How I 
wished for more words with which to 
tell of the loving Shepherd’s search for 
his lost sheep, and of the longing of the 
Father forthe return of his wayward son. 


TO NATIVES. 


HE British GOVERNMENT OF THE SUDAN HAS PROHIBITED THE SALE OF LIQUOR 
THIS BARS OUT A NUMBER OF GREEK TRADERS WHO THOUGHT TO 
LIVE BY ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE IN COPYING HABITS FIRMLY FIXED IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. ALAS! THE ‘‘ HEART DISEASE’”’ AND ‘‘ OPEN SORES”’ ARE NOT YET HEALED. 


SOME RIVER AND INLAND TOURS 


PICTURESQUE PANORAMAS: SEED SOWING; SHEAF GATHERING 


TAXES ON WIVES; BOYS IN PARADISE 


BY REV. P. FREDERICKSON, KIFWA, AFRICA 


GRAVE OF CHIEF, BOLENGI, AFRICA 


RECENTLY took a trip among 
our people. We passed through 
Ndeva, where my carriers said 


good-by to their wives and secured 
food from them. We came through 
Mvuila, where lived a man who burned 


his unfaithful wife alive. He built 
a house in the wood, tied her there and 
set the house on fire. They were firing 
off guns in the town, firing away the last 
powder of one of prominence who died 
some months ago. It is amusing that 
now as my medicine box has come so 
near, all seem to be sick at once. 

““Do you worship God?” I asked 
one. ‘ No, not yet,” was the answer, 
“but when Lubaki comes home, then 
we will begin to worship.”” ‘‘ Where 
is Lubaki, and who is he?” ‘ Don’t 
you know Lubaki? He works on the 
railway, and Yulu, your teacher, is 
teaching him to read. We all want 
God, the minkisi, ‘fetishes’ are nothing 
but lies.”” The seed is growing. The 


rain has fallen, and one can almost see 
the grass grow; the noise of millions of 
insects is one continuous song; then the 
happy birds in their evergreen homes 
in the woods are singing praises to 
their Creator. So of the living gospel 
in the written Book and living man; 
and we rejoice. 

Here in Kilemvo, two houses have 
been torn down since I was here last. 
The man with the sleeping sickness 
has died. On the road we met with 
the chief of Sangi, the village we were 
approaching. He had been to see the 
state sentry and received orders for 
his village. When all were quiet in 
bed, he called out in a high monotone: 
‘“Men and women, no one is allowed 
to go to the bush tomorrow, every one 
must come to my house and hear the 
order.’”” The morning came and the 
order was given out: ‘ You know that 
I was chosen to be the chief of Bula 
Matadi, ‘the State,’ in this village. I 
am not afraid of Bula Matadi.... 
Bula Matadi said: ‘ You must not sell 
your guns.’ You must pay twenty 
francs for one gun now, for four years. 
When the four years are finished, you 
‘ buy ’ your gun again and pay twenty 
francs. If you have one wife, you pay 
five francs for one year; if you have 
five wives, you must pay twenty-five 
francs.”’ This last caused great out- 
bursts of laughter, being the most 
important for them. ‘‘ You men go 
away and cut grass; the day after 
tomorrow it must be brought to Bula 
Matadi. You women, go at once and 
clean the roads, because Bula Matadi 
is coming.”’ 


We went next to Kinsuana. Eight- 
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een months ago, when I visited the 
village, all ran away except a sick 
woman. Today the people gave mea 
hearty welcome. We have now several 
Christians in the surrounding villages. 

Kiyedi, the chief of Luanda, has not 
come back yet. He was the great 
witch doctor who killed many and was 
at last arrested by the State and carried 
away; quietness and peace reign in 
his place. They had planted acres of 
manioc this year. Going to Yidi we 
came across two small boys, about 
eight or ten years old, down in a hollow, 
by a little stream, miles away from 
people, happy as the birds. They were 
making fishing baskets, to put into 
small pools after the rain; that is what 
the Congo boy likes. He has for two 
months been trapping rats. Now the 
hills are growing more mushrooms 
than he can eat; soon the pineapples 
will be ripe and he can lie down and 
eat to his heart’s content, while the 
fish are running into his basket of 
their own good will. What more 


could the boy desire in a country like 
this where he does not need clothes? 

It is now Sunday and people are 
coming to the meeting. Three hundred 
were soon gathered in the Yidi church. 
Twenty-five have recently been bap- 
tized in a stream at the foot of the hill. 


Photo by J. Clark 
STARTING ON 


We had a most spiritual uplift; I wish 
you could have shared it with us. You 
may and do in spirit, for you share in 
the work by practical sympathy, prayer 
and gifts. 


This Country Described 


Readers of the charming sketches 
of ‘‘ Tropical Africa’ by Henry Drum- 
mond, will remember his picture of the 
continent rising from the three environ- 
ing oceans in three great tiers; the coast 
line, low and deadly, next the first 
plateau, the height of the Scotch 
Grampians, then the higher plateau of 
thousands of miles of mountain and 
valley. He writes of the east coast, 
but the west is similar: 
coast belt with rank yellow grass, dot 


here and there a palm; scatter through | 


it a few demoralized villages; and 
stock it with the leopard, the hyena, 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus. 
Clothe the mountainous plateaux next, 


“Cover the 


both of them, with endless forest, — not . 


grand umbrageous forest like the forests 
of South America, nor matted jungle 
like the forests of India, but with thin, 
rather weak forest, with forest of low 
trees, whose half-grown trunks and 
scanty leaves offer no shade from the 
tropical sun.” 


AN EVANGELISTIC TQUR, THE CONGO, AFRICA 
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TERROR CHANGED TO WELCOME 


BY REV. A. BILLINGTON, BWEMBA, AFRICA 


BRIEF description of how we 
A tour among the villages in the 
interior may interest some of 

the friends. 
We have a small boat called the 
“Boston,” in which we paddle to the 
villages on the river banks; we visit 


bedding and food, or barter-goods. 
Most of the food for the carriers and 
boys is bought with salt, a rather heavy 
and bulky currency; to buy fowls we 
carry hoes, axes, mirrors, knives, 
needles, cotton, prints and other cloth, 
plates, mugs and spoons. 
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REV. A. BILLINGTON, WORKERS AND CARRIERS ON THE RETURN FROM SOME BATEKE TOURS 


some twenty miles down river and 
fifteen up river. Most of the dry 
season, however, is spent inland. Our 
roads are simply native tracks from 
village to village; sometimes these are 
so much overgrown, that it is difficult 
to push through the grass, or even to 
obtain guides to show the path. There 
are swamps, small streams and some 
rivers often hard to cross. We make 
all our journeys inland on foot, walking 
some 400 miles or more during the 
season. 

Our carriers take a tent, clothing, 


We are the first white people to visit 
these of the interior, hence they are 
timid; four or five years ago we often 
saw their guns in readiness, but this 
last season we noticed this only once. 
As soon as we approach a strange 
village we send on a man to tell who 
we are; even then the women and 
children run; but when they know who 
we are, they usually return at once. 
All are anxious to get sight of us, but 
hide themselves behind houses, trees 
and plantains, ready to fly if we turn 
their way. We ask the chief for a 
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place to camp; usually it is right in 
the midst of the houses. In the even- 
ing, and again in the morning, we ring 
a bell, and then sing, preach and pray. 
We and our native helpers take every 
opportunity for conversation with indi- 
viduals. 

At one river village, after a service, 
the chief asked, ‘‘ Why did you not 
come sooner, before all the people 
who kill, kill and make palavers?”’ 
We felt ashamed that the Christian 
Church should have been so slow; and 
yet told them that in part the delay, 
as in the case of David Livingstone 
and ourselves, was caused by the 
natives themselves. 

Wooden images or charms are to be 
seen in the houses or hanging outside 
under little sheds built for the purpose, 
or on their bodies, which are often 
marked with colored chalks. The 
people are very superstitious. At the 
entrance to nearly every village there 
is a fetish hung up overhead to keep 
off the witches. The belief in some kind 
of a future existence is universal. In 
many graves is a channel to the mouth 
of the corpse; through this palm wine 
or sugar cane beer is poured. Some- 


times blood and feathers will show 
that a fowl has been killed and offered 
to the deceased. This feeding occurs 
usually after a bad dream or some 
trouble, which is supposed to be the 
result of the anger of the dead for being 
neglected. 

When we enter a village the people 
at once bring us a mat to sit on. If 
the chief is of any importance, he will 
receive us with much pomp. His 
principal clothing is a large piece of 
ngaminoni, a kind of red and black 
baize; his crown or hat is made by 
sewing cowry shells or shirt buttons, 
white and blue, in patterns, on red 
baize or matting; he wears a flat brass 
collar with various designs; he carries 
a staff with many rings of brass wire; 
also the hairs from an elephant’s tail, 
fixed in a handle for brushing off flies; 
and sometimes a small hoe. 

This is the sowing time among these 
inland people. Let our friends join us 
in praying that the seed may take root, 
and bring forth much fruit to His glory. 
During the season we have visited 
about forty-one river villages containing 
some 1,400 souls and 190 inland villages 
with some 5,800 souls. 


CHRIST, THE TRUE CIVILIZER 


AFRICAN DRESS, FAMILY LIFE AND LAND SYSTEM 


BY REV. C. H. HARVEY 
PALABALA, AFRICA 


that civilization of Africans accord- 

ing to American ideas would 
necessarily result altogether to the 
advantage of the natives; but would it? 
Before the advent of the white man 
in the interior of the lower Congo 
region, the people were undoubtedly 
in a very deplorable condition both 
physically and _ spiritually. Much 
needed to be radically changed, but 
noteverything. Let us take the matter 
of native dress, for example. In early 


IT is generally taken for granted 


times the Congo man did not often 
appear in full dress, but when he did 
the effect was pleasing. He would be 
arrayed in ample folds of European or 
native cloth, which covered his whole 
body down to the knees, sufficiently 
protecting him from both heat and - 
cold. It was graceful and suitable, 
moreover it represented natural African 
tastes and ideas. 

Unfortunately the adoption of white 
men’s ideas has resulted in a mongrel 
garb. One frequently may see the 
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native in the Congo 
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and well ventilated ; boots very large and 
unlaced; or shoes, kept on by being 
tied around the instep; a battered 
hat, worn jauntily on one side, and a 
sun umbrella carried under the arm! 
But to look deeper, at the village life: 
Formerly the social unit was the family. 
The chief, or head man was the father; 
the villagers were his children, the very 
slaves not excepted. The free men of 
the town lived upon terms of equality. 
The introduction of the white man’s 
rule tends to change all that, and the 
bonds of society are becoming year by 
year looser and less fraternal. The 
social unit will soon be no longer the 
family, but the individual, which will 
mean more loss than gain to Africa. 
Then, in regard to their land-laws: 
The African has but little reason to 
pine for the European and American 
system. To him the soil belongs to 
the community, and the portion which 
he holds is his by virtue of his belonging 
to the town. He may not part with 
it to a stranger. Owing to these ideas 


Not atall. He isan African and should 
be encouraged to believe that the 
African race has its own special part 
to perform in the onward march of the 
human race, and that he will not best 
do his share by denationalizing 
himself, but by patriotically seeking 
to advance in harmony with his own 
temperament and surroundings. 

How far should American civilization 
be imposed upon the African? Not 
at all, until he is prepared for it by an 
internal change which will bring about 
a demand inanatural way. To civilize 
in order to Christianize, never works 
well. Let the heart be renewed by 
divine grace, the man become a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, then all 
things will follow in due course. Let 
not too much be expected of him at 
first. Let it be remembered that 
God has created other peoples as well 
as the Anglo-Saxon and is largely 
responsible for certain very great racial 
differences. It is important to begin 
at the right end. 


A SIDE-LIGHT 


“Until recently, an annual sacrifice 
of a maiden was made to the river 
spirits of trade for success in foreign 
commerce,” says Dr. Nassau; and he 
adds, ‘‘ Treaties with foreign civilized 
nations have now prohibited this sac- 
rifice, but the maiden has not gained 


much in the change; instead of one 
being sacrificed to a brute crocodile 
to please the spirit of trade, hundreds 
are prostituted to please brutal, dis- 
solute foreigners from so-called ‘ Chris- 
tian’ nations. How it commends our 
religion!’ — Quoted by C. B. Antisdel. 
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TRUE AND FALSE HEALERS 


GOD HAS MANY SUBSTITUTES, NO EQUIVALENTS 


GOD HEALS NTUMBA: 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, 


NE of our faithful church mem- 
bers, Ntumba, has recently been 
very ill. We had him taken to 

the station for bet- 
ter care. Many 
from his village 
followed, despite 
our entreaties that 
he should be kept 
quiet. Early the 
next morning a 
crowd had col- 
lected; a hundred 
or more, women 
predominating, 
were sitting in a 
semi-circle in front 
of hisdoor. They 
had come from far 
and near to mourn 
for him as for one 
dead. The house 
was full of men. 
I spoke sharply, 
““What are you 
all doing here?” 
The women stam- 
peded into the grass; the men were 
quickly turned out of the house. We 
carried the sick man unconscious of all 
that was going on, into a house inside 
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NTUMBA AND WIFE; 
MUKIMVIKA CHAPEL 


PRAYER AND CARE 


MUKIMVIKA, AFRICA 


the yard, and locked the gates. The 
crowd protested, declaring, ‘‘ it is our 

custom to stay by our friends when 
they are sick.” 
But no regard 


was paid to their 
customs when a 
life was at stake. 
The rumor reached 
us later that they 
were coming to 
take him away by 
force, but they did 
not do so. For the next three days 
he lay helpless, and unconscious, 
more dead than alive. Our hopes 
rested on God (we had no doctor), 
and, as we prayed and cared for him, 
we saw our hopes realized. When he 
came to consciousness, he was bewil- 
dered and wondered where he was. 
Since then he has been slowly improv- 
ing, and is able to be around again. 
His one desire now is for restored 
health and strength that he may tell 
the story of God’s love to his people. 
To many he is as one arisen from the 
dead. To us, and a few others, he is 
a living testimony to God’s power, and 
willingness to answer prayer. Our 
helper is spared; we need him. 


FETISHISM DESTROYS LIFE AND PROGRESS 


BY REV. C. B. ANTISDEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FETISH is not an idol, but a 
charm, any object in which is 
supposed to dwell preternatural 
power. It is a protector sold by the 
witch doctor. The most noticeable 


effect of fetishism is depopulation. 
For instance, a canoe overturned in the 
Congo River and six people were 
drowned; the witch doctor said at 
least three witches must have been 


a 


instrumental in the death of each victim, 
hence eighteen people were compelled 
to undergo the poison ordeal. 

Some one 
has said: “It 
has been a 
Moloch whose 
hunger for 
victims was 
never Satis- 
fied; as illus- 
trated in the 
annual sacri- 
fices of hun- 
dreds and 
thousands by 
the priests of 
the kings of 
Dahomey and 
Ashanti; and 
the burial vic- 
tims at the 
funerals of 
great kings as 
in Uganda 
and all over 
the contin- 


spirits, also the stool, the mat, the 
food. Asa result, every man distrusts 
his fellowman, hence he turns to the 
world of spir- 
its. Some of 
these are ben- 
evolent whose 
aid he in- 
vokes, most 
of them are 
malevolent 
whose wrath 
he attempts to 
appease. The 
man allied 
with the most 
powerful spirit 
is protected 
and assured 
of success in 
all his un- 
dertakings. 
Witchcraft 
militates 
against the 
acquisition of 
skill, accumu- 
lation of prop- 


Perhaps erty, and all 
akin to this progress. A 
iscannibalism, CHIEF AND WIFE, IKOKO, AFRICA fisherman was 
which, I am particularly 


inclined to think, had its origin in re- 
ligious belief. It is well known that 
various peoples have religiously eaten 
the heart of an especially brave person 
that they might appropriate his brav- 
ery. A warrier boasted that at various 
times he had eaten different portions of 
the human body until at length he had 
eaten an entire man, hence his prowess 
and courage. Thus may the taste for 
human flesh have been acquired. 

But fetishism affects life in almost 
all its phases. A man, ill with pneu- 
monia, is found sitting in a chilly wind, 
and is warned that he is apt to catch 
more cold and die. He sceptically 
informs you that it is an evil spirit, not 
the cold wind that causes his illness. 
The native realizes his impotence to 
combat with these spirit powers. Secret 
snares may lie in any path he walks. 
Any house may be haunted by hostile 


successful; one by one the other men 
paddled their canoes away from him, 
evading him as a witch, as they whis- 
pered to one another that he was ndoki, 
“one possessed of an evil spirit.” One 
day it dawns upon the people that a man 
has accumulated an unusual amount 
of wealth, and the word is passed along 
that he is in league with the evil spirits; 
otherwise, how did he get so much more 
“cloth” than the rest? He may be 
held chargeable for the death of the 
next neighbor who dies and is com- 
pelled to submit to the poison ordeal 
which probably results fatally; then 
his wealth is divided. There is no 
incentive to work. Diligence seems 
allied to witchcraft. Any one possess- 
ing ability or skill above the average, 
hardly dares develop it. It is in the 
same line, that at one town the witch 
doctor said that the keeping of goats 
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prevented rain; hence goats were ban- 
ished. 

Sometimes the system takes on a less 
grimly humorous aspect. A native 
points to a plant and says that a decoc- 
tion of it, if given to a thief, will prevent 
his ever stealing again — they are ad- 
vised to make a brew. 

Their ideas of the white man, espe- 
cially of the missionary, illustrate their 
superstitions. When Stanley came 
down the river for the first time they 
believed that he was Jbanza, ‘* God.”’ 
They attacked him in full force not- 
withstanding. Occasionally, however, 
have crowds of natives after a victory, 
believing that in some way the mission- 
ary had served as a charm, flocked to 
the Christian service; but usually their 
superstition has been a hindrance to 
the acceptance of the gospel. They 
have a mysterious dread of the white 
man. They think that the missionary 
often causes their death and transports 
their souls to this country, where they 
are reembodied and become our slaves. 
The father of a dead son believed the 
missionary had caused his death in 
revenge for the son once having stolen 
from the missionary. They especially 
fear that the dead man whom they 
have wronged, will from that other 
world take vengeance upon them. One 
openly boasts: ‘‘ I will come back and 
avenge myself on you.” 

Fetishism meets in a way the African’s 
sense of need. He turns not to God 
whom he believes to be the Creator, but 
to the spirits. God is little more than 
a name, so far removed from us that 
our voices could not reach his ears. If 


he were regarded as malign, they would 
seek to propitiate him. The powerful, 
the unscrupulous and the cruel, and 
they only, are feared and respected. 
The African’s one purpose is to avert 
evil here and now. His religion is 
purely selfish; his prayers, if such they 
may be called, are appeals of fear: there 
is no true worship, adoration, and 
scarcely an expression of thanksgiving. 
Usually prayers are addressed to the 
spirits. Most Africans, so far as regard- 
ing God at all, look upon him as benign 
or indifferent, one who does not 
need to be propitiated or require 
worship. On the other hand, it is 
intimated that some Africans believe 
in the doctrine of the atonement. 
Some tribes make even human sacri- 
fices. 

Some years ago a crusade was started 
by some more intelligent Africans to 
abolish fetishism; complete ‘‘ disarma- 
ment”’ was proposed. But individuals 
could not trust each other any more 
than nations; so each is endeavoring 
to protect himself against the other 
by securing stronger fetishes than his 
neighbor. 

Where Christianity has gone the 
people are finding protection by allying 
themselves with God, whom they are 
learning to know as not alone the 
Creator, who had withdrawn from 
them in indifference, but likewise 
as the Preserver; and to him thou- 
sands are now rendering their grateful 
homage. 


(See article with illustrations, ‘‘ Fetishism on the 
Congo,’ by Rev. Joseph Clark, in the MaGazInB 
for April, 1903. — EpiTor. 


IRON BOAT AT IREBU, APRICA 


“CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION ” 


THE TALE OF «RED RUBBER’*’ ON THE CONGO 


EV. C. H. HARVEY of our African Mission, for twenty-five years on 
R the Congo, wrote on December last, of his journey on the upper 
River, finding depopulation, demoralization, degradation, cruelty, 

woe. The letter has deservedly had wide publicity. 

We would add some testimonies from others: Herr Ludwig Deuss, 
well known in Hamburg and East Africa, has received a letter from Mr. J. 
Ackermann, a Swiss gentleman, confirming the reports of misrule and atro- 
cious crimes. This is not a report from a much abused missionary. It ts 
not a report from an Englishman or an American. It is the report of a 
Swiss to a German, and Switzerland is, presumably, not desirous of annex- 
ing the Congo. Nor is Geneva, presumably, ‘‘ jealous ’’ of Antwerp’s rubber 
imports! King Leopold’s agents can make no capital out of it by attrib- 
uting commercial motives. 

It is not strange that deeds of darkness fear the light. Witness the 
complaints and falsifications of Mr. Wack’s new book. But bald Congo- 
lese facts show no justice to man, no pity for women. Hostages are 
flogged; men, women and children are mutilated and killed, all for gold, 
or ‘‘ red rubber.” 

In the February number of the West African Mail, Mr. E. D. Morel, 
whose recent book, King Leopold’s Rule in Africa, is reviewed in this 
issue, continues his account of the horrors on the Congo. The headings 
truly tell the tale: The revival of the African slave trade. Wherein is 
shewn by the help of official documents, how rubber is obtained by the A. B. 
I. R. Society, in which the Congo Government holds one half the shares, 
and is otherwise identified; of which the Grand Marshal of King Leopold’s 
court is an administrator; and whose profits help to fill the mysterious treasury 
of the Congo Government. In summing up the case later, he pithily says: 
The Society is doomed, found out, judged and condemned out of its own 
mouth; its abominations and bestialities have been utterly exposed. It is 
finished. In a few weeks or months it will have ceased to exist. The Congo 
Government is King Leopold II, ‘‘ sole arbiter of the destinies of the Congo 
people,”’ who claims and exercises — not by right, not by law, but by force 
and in defiance of international treaties, an unlimited sovereign power, an 
absolute, unquestioned, uncontrolled proprietorship over 15,000,000 African 
men and women. ... What they, by a misuse of terms, style ‘‘ govern- 
ment,” ts a system of pillage, murder and robbery, and their so-called peace 
is a desert of their own creation. 

Let us couple two significant statements: All the Powers exercising 
sovereign rights or influence in the aforesaid territories bind themselves to 
watch over the preservation of the native tribes. — Berlin Act, Article 6. 
Our refined society attaches to human life (and with reason) a value unknown 
to barbarous communities. — King Leopold. We ask which is his estimate 
of value: the answer is written in African blood. 
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First Fruits in Heathen Villages 


AM about to start on a trip with our 

students who have just returned from 
their study in the seminary at Insein. We 
start on the launch at two o’clock in the 
night, to get the tide and so save expensive 
fuel. We hope to go through the most 
largely heathen part of our territory where 
some are waiting for baptism. In this 
region some have been baptized in connec- 
tion with the Ko San Ye movement and 
need careful instruction as to right living. 
We baptized eight on our last visit to 
heathen villages, most of whom were first 
fruits in the region. — Rev. C. A. NIcHOLs, 
Bassein, Burma. 


Native Assamese Association 


SMALL village in upper Assam by the 

name of Seleng Pother was the place 
chosen for the recent meeting of the Upper 
Assam Association, which brings together 
delegates from the thirty churches con- 
nected with the station of Golaghat, 
Jorhat, North Lakhimpur, Sibsagor and 
Dibrugarh. About 368 native Christians 
gathered here with eight missionaries. 
There was a delightful spirit of hospitality. 
The Christians look forward to these 
annual occasions with especial pleasure, 
and no expressions of disappointment 
were heard. Rev. L. W. B. Jackman, who 
attended for the first time a gathering 
like this, was impressed by the spirit of 
reverence evident in all their worship, and 
the illumined countenances of those who 
participated. It proved to him that 
what they were speaking in an unknown 
tongue to him, was a deep reality in their 
own hearts. 

Some of the subjects discussed were: 
‘* What is the Idea of a Church, as taught 
in the New Testament?” ‘‘ How can we 
best Instruct our Women in the Bible?” 
*‘ Soul-winning: Whose Work is it?” 
“‘ What Differences should there be between 
a Heathen and a Christian Family?” 
The opening of the training school for 


preachers at Jorhat elicited earnest dis- 
cussion as to the qualifications desirable in 


students. The closing service on Sunday 
evening was one of testimony and praise, 


and continued until past the midnight 
hour. 


The Shepherd’s Care 


ROTHER KOCH of Vienna writes: 
““I should so much like to report 
greater visible success. That so few 
people were converted and four had to be 
excluded, humbles us before our God. 
Some signs have already appeared indicat- 
ing the peaceful fruit of righteousness; 
hence we are hopeful: in the Sunday school 
several children have been converted. 
A few friends who have attended our serv- 
ices for some time, have asked to be 
received. A man living in the house in 
which our services are held was drawn to 
them through the singing. Soon after, he 
came to visit me to converse about 
the principles of the Baptists. Among 
other things he told me that he had been 
for five years a singing and mass boy in a 
Roman Catholic church, and had during 
that time seen not only the hollowness of 
that form of worship, but also the frivolity 
of the priests; so that he had not cared for 
any church for a number of years. Now 
he is glad that the Lord has so wonderfully 
led him to the source, even the sacred 
Scriptures, in which he hopes to find his 
way to salvation.” 


From the Mikado’s Metropolis 


HE work in the First Baptist Church 

of Tokyo, Japan, under the care of 

Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, gives reason for much 
encouragement. Some prominent mem- 
bers have been spiritually revived, as is 
proved by their earnest efforts in behalf 
of others. One man, at his own instance, 
has held special evangelistic meetings 
after the regular Sunday evening service. 
The women of the church are active in pro- 


viding things needed by the soldiers. 
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Education in the medical 
work: One 
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preachers, 161 
are teaching, 
221 are en- 
gaged in busi- 
ness, 27 are 
officials and 
16 areeditors. About 5,000 students have 
been connected with this institution. — 
Boston Transcript. 
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Ministry to the Wounded 


ISS GRACE HUGHES writes again 
of the very encouraging Bible work 
in the hospitals of Osaka, Japan. 


The unique privilege of the past quar- 
ter is the work in the soldiers’ hospitals. 
The doors for this work are wide open. 
The men and officers in charge extend a 
most hearty welcome. The songs are 
listened to with delight and the explana- 
tion always has close attention. The 
tracts and Testaments and small books 
are gladly received. The men are most 
approachable for individual conversation, 
and many are becoming earnest inquirers. 
The limits to this work are only those of 
strength, time and money. With thou- 
sands of men in the hospitals, and hundreds 
constantly coming in as the healed ones 
leave, the opportunity is practically limit- 
less. One longs for strength. God grant 
that out of this awful crisis in her life 
Japan may come purified for the work he 
has for her to do in the lands of the East; 
that his glory may be seen and his Kingdom 
gain power.— Rev. S. W. HamBLen, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


A Key to the House and Heart 


EDICAL work secures for us an 

entrance into the homes of the peo- 

ple. I love to get right among the women 

and children, though the passing through 
village streets is not very pleasant. 

There have been some funny experiences 


given to an- 
other; it got 
into her eyes, 
and created 
such a dread- 
ful condition 
that we had to give our entire time to 
caring for them. We gave a man medi- 
cine supposed to last for six days; he 
thought he would get better sooner if he 
drank it all at once. When he came to 
the hospital and told us about it we looked 
at him in amazement; it was a wonder 
that he was alive. 

Then there is another side of the work; 
the awful practises of the native doctors 
and even the people themselves are beyond 
description. About two weeks ago a little 
baby was brought here with sore eyes. The 
lids were all scarred from the burns of a 
hot iron; the sight was entirely gone and 
we could do nothing. If only they had 
brought it to us in the beginning! An 
old woman was suffering from rheumatism; 
when I examined her I found two large, 
ugly burns, one on each shoulder, which 
she had inflicted upon herself to cure the 
pain. I have been treating her daily and 
she is improving. One day while in Nel- 
lore, I saw two women who had come in 
from a heathen village; one of them was 
suffering with spinal trouble. The native 
doctor had burnt her up and down her 
back with an iron; I counted the burns and 
there were thirteen, each as large as an 
American penny. Some one in the village 
had told them of Dr. Benjamin, and they 
had come to see her. 

I think these few instances suffice. I 
shudder when I see some of the things they 
do in theirignorance. Ifonly we had more 
doctors and other workers! I am glad I 
am here to do what I can; but I am only 
one, and there are so many to be helped 
not only in body but in soul. Oh, that 
some would hear the call and answer, 
‘‘Here am I; send me.”’ Does Jesus ask, 
“‘Lovest thou me?’’— Miss ANNIE S. 
Nalgonda, South India. 
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HE revision of the Mandarin version 

of the Bible, amounting practically 
to a new translation, has been published 
in tentative form and will soon be given 
to the public. 


LATE number of The Baptist Mis- 

stonary Review of South India contains 
two important articles of vivid local color- 
ing. Rev. John McGuire of Rangoon 
finds the ‘‘ hold of Buddhism on the people 
of India” to be a matter not of reason but 
heart and habit. Professor E. W. Clement 
of Tokyo, Japan, shows the vivid contrast 
between the Japan of 1853 and of 1903. 


HE erection of a new mission house 

at Thonze, Burma, has been author- 
ized. The present structure was built for 
Mrs. Ingalls in 1876, and has reached a 
condition where further repairs are a waste 
of money. Life and health are jeopar- 
dized by longer delaying to erect a suitable 
new house for Rev. and Mrs. W. H. S. 
Hascall, who have entered so successfully 
into the work on that field. 


Opium in the Philippines 


MEASURE of great importance re- 
cently passed by Congress was the 
prohibition of the sale of opium in the 
Philippines, except for medicinal purposes. 
This takes effect for natives at once, and 
for all others after three years. During 
these three years Secretary Taft has de- 
_clared in favor of “‘ making such money 
out of the traffic as it will stand” by high 
tariff and high license. In face of the fact 
that his own opium committee, after 
laborious and costly study of many methods 
of opium regulation, shows that wherever 
opium laws have aimed at revenue they 
have failed to restrict, this seems a deplor- 
able policy. Yet we rejoice in the right 
kind of regulation after the three years. 


Moro Priests 


IGHT is thrown on our problems in 

the East by a page article of Captain 

C. C. Bateman in the Standard of March 25. 
Its concluding words sum up the matter: 


Hadji Butu, the secretary to the Sultan at Jolo, 
one day while his master was having an uncomfort- 
able half hour with Gen. Leonard Wood, seemed to 
realize with peculiar force that Moros must change 
their methods or disappear from the world. To 
sum the whole matter up, the Moros are not like 
North American Indians. There is a fundamental 


* difference. Malays are robbers and murderers at 
heart, and Mohammedism has accentuated the fail- 


ings of the Moro. Every Moro leader who has been 
largely helpful to Spaniards or Americans is a mixed 
breed and not a pure Malay. 


My Fortune for the Voice 


HE whole hamlet had gathered around 
the sugar mill and I too was there. 
What an unexcelled opportunity for a 
missionary! But, alas! I could not tell 
them of Jesus. I chanced upon this 
sugaring bee today on my afternoon walk 
over the hills from Kakchieh. The elders 
of the village stood leisurely talking in the 
wide doorway of the boiling shed. The 
men and boys who had busily stripped the 
juicy stalks for the mill all day, stood with 
them at the twilight lull before the evening 
home. But I could tell them only a 
hackneyed phrase, ‘“‘ I speak Chinese words 
very little,” as, indeed, they knew without 
my saying more than a word of that. To 
be sure I could tell them ngou tiam, that 
is five o’clock, in answer to their request 
for the time of day, but never a word of 
Jesus. My heart yearned to utter its 
burden from the Saviour to those earnest 
souls. Moreover, the elder with the thin 
black moustache, who seemed to be in 
charge, wanted to chat. Also the bright- 
eyed boys, who shouted to the little one 
driving, to strike hard on the back of the 
four small cows with the lash of his long 
bamboo stick, were ready to stop their 
noise at any time to know more about the 
foreigner. As the mill went slowly round, 
the man who fed the cane between the 
upright rollers replied to remarks from the 
crowd in the door; or, when the boy who 
followed the pole passed, some witty youth 
would crack a joke for the company and 
nudge the outermost cow in the ribs for 
sport. In fact I had only to take my turn 
in the common entertainment and I should 
have had no rival.for the hearing. 

My fortune for the voice! Only yester- 
day these poor men bowed down in solemn 
worship of their ancestors at the Festival 
of the Winter Solstice. And not more 
than three stones’ throw from the mill is 
a shabby plaster house in the fields, the 
shrine where they burn incense to the 
local god. Thankful am I for the assur- 
ance that God will grant me the voice if I 
plod on at the language study as I have - 
this past first month. But if only our 
young men at home appreciated how much 
they are needed by waiting souls, such as 
those at the sugar mills, I should not 
study here long alone.— Rev. R. T. 
CaPEN, Swatow, China. 


PROGRAM FOR THE MONTHLY CONCERT 
AN EVENING IN AFRICA 


. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 


. ScriptuRE Lesson. Key, “ Light.” 
(Selections from Isaiah and John.) 

. A Brier SuRVEY, p. 178. 

4. AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Pp. 179. 

. FeTisHisM AND WitcH Docrors: the Great 
Hindrance, p. 187. 

. A Vitat Question. SHALL WE CIVILIZE OR 
CHRISTIANIZE First? p. 185. 


. Some Every-Day EXPERIENCES, pp. 
184, 186, 187. 


182, 


8. A ForwarD MovEMENT. 
See article in February MaGazing, p. 65, 
“ Among the Mayakas.” 

. “Rep RuspsBer.” A Burning Question, p. 
190. In this connection, see article in 
The Outlook, Feb. 18, 1905, entitled ‘‘ The 
Congo Question.” Also review of book by 
E. D. Morel, in this number. 

. SPECIAL PRAYER FOR NATIVES AND Mise 
SIONARIES. 

. OFFERING. 

. CLosinc Hymn. 


A Successful Concert 


MISSIONARY concert was given 

by the Sunday school of Dudley 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, on the 
afternoon of March 26, which was 
acknowledged by many to have been of 
uncommon interest. The program was 
prepared by the Sunday School Co- 
operating Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Societies. Copies of this are furnished 
free to any schools which are contribut- 
ing to missions in harmony with plans 
suggested by this committee. Many 
other schools might have just such a de- 
lightful occasion as was that at Dudley 
Street Church by acquainting them- 
selves with this program. 


Around and Around the World 


“H™%. do you manage to interest the 
children when you try to have a 
missionary meeting? ”’ 
leader of another. 

““ Why,” replied the other, ‘ that’s 
the easiest kind of a meeting to provide 


asked one junior 


for. My juniors are right in the thick of 
missions just now. We have had a 
missionary meeting every Sunday for 
three months.” 

“And do the children come? ”’ 

“‘ Indeed they do; you couldn’t keep 
them away. And there are more boys 
than girls, too. You see, we are ona 
trip around the world, and nobody 
wants to be left out. We visit the 
countries where our mission fields are 
located, you know. We have pictures 
of the people; we learn about their 
customs and religion. You would be 
surprised to se? how many items of 
interest the children bring in them- 
selves. We get acquainted with our 
missionaries, learn about our work, 
especially what is being done for boys 
and girls; and then away we go, on 
an elephant’s back, or in a gospel 
ship, to another country.” 

This junior leader certainly had the 
right idea about the way to interest 
children in missions. Boys and girls 
like to ‘see the wheels go ’round.” 
A few days ago one of the workers at 
the Mission Rooms was unexpectedly 
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asked to speak on missions to some 
juniors. He hastily collected a bundle 
of pictures, placed them on the table in 
the vestry, and showed and explained 
them one by one to the children. The 
boys climbed over one another to get a 
sight at the pictures; both boys and 
girls answered and asked questions 
freely, and crowded around the table 
for another look when the meeting was 
over. Days afterward they ran to the 
speaker on the street and besought him 
to come again, and bring some more 
pictures. 

We want to tell our junior leaders 
and teachers about a little equipment 
by means of which they can arouse and 
hold the interest of their boys and girls. 

First, select some mission field, and 
then send to the Literature Department, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., for the 
*Orient Pictures on that field. 

Second, become thoroughly familiar 
with the pictures, and what they mean. 
There are brief descriptions with the 
pictures, which will do for a beginning, 
but you should also read carefully each 
number of the MaGazINE and Around 
the World, and the leaflets furnished by 
the Literature Department. If you 
form the missionary literature habit, 
you will soon be bulging with informa- 
tion, like Mr. Briggs’ chapel at Jaro. 
Very helpful books for junior leaders 
are: ‘‘ Among ‘the Burmans,”’ “‘ Child 
Life in Many Lands,’ and The Chi- 
nese Boy and Girl.” 

Third, take your juniors on a trip 
through the chosen field. Get them to 
help, and bring in items and pictures. 
They will find some. Then take an- 
other, and another, till you have been 
all around, and then begin again. If 
you put a bit of work and enthusiasm 
into the plan, you will find that there is 
no lack of interest or material. 


Helping the Editor 


WE. want the MaGazineE to be help- 
ful to all readers. Therefore we 
are always glad to learn how the MaGca- 


* One cent each; catalogue free. 


ZINE looks from the reader’s point of 
view. A sister ‘‘down in Maine”’ 
has lately sent us a letter which con- 
tains several suggestive points. She 
writes: 

I have been getting subscribers for the Maca- 
ZINE. It is fine; its pictures are worth the 
price of the Macazine from an educational 
view alone. I want no premium, but your 
attention just a moment. Please allow me to 
suggest that for a while you give particular 
attention to showing results. True stories of 
results, short and pithy, will stimulate faith 
and prayer for the work. 


We have received many words of 
praise for the MaGazINE, but they are 
doubly cheering when they come from 
a faithful worker who has “ been 
getting subscribers.” In regard to 
the suggestion we may say that we 
have planned the MaGazINE on very 
broad lines, so as to cover all fields. 
We have printed many incidents show- 
ing the results of mission work, but we 
shall more than ever keep that point 
in mind, for we agree with our sister 
that it is a great advantage to stimu- 
late faith and prayer for the work. 
Moreover, the most thrilling stories 
might be written, founded on incidents 
of mission life; but this is something 
which must take time for its develop- 
ment. Meanwhile we would like to 
hear from others. Tell how the Maca- 
ZINE helps you, or how you would like 
to have it help you. 


The Leader’s Privilege and Joy 


ACH passing year the conviction 

grows upon the officers at the Rooms 

that the final responsibility for the devel- 

opment of interest and securing the neces- 

sary funds rests with the pastors. Such 

loyalty, therefore, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing is deeply appreciated: 


My Dear Brother: — You wrote some time ago 
about endeavoring to increase our offering to $200. 
We were afraid to make any promise.. .Our expenses 
in building were heavy and many of our people lost 
their crops, and it behooves a pastor to be careful. 
But now the dear Lord has lifted the burden and we 
raised yesterday $250. Praise be to his name! 


What a relief to a pastor, and I am sure the little will 
encourage your burdened hearts at the Rooms. 

‘* While we are out on the open prairie, we still 
remember those who are at the center of the great 
movements guiding the wondrous work.” 


e Daptis issionary \Viaga 


Old Wine from the Original Old Wine Skin 


(| ee is the title of a very original 
and piquant discussion of the 
atonement, by Rev. William Ashmore, 
D.D., of China. It contains ninety- 
eight pages, written in so graphic a 
style that one is not likely to lay the 
book down until it is finished. For 
many years the author has been known 
as a theologian as well as a missionary. 
He has so clear a vision of perspective 
in the Scriptures and so quaint a way 
of paraphrasing their thought into 
striking English, as to make every 
subject coming from his pen alive 
with interest. 

Starting with the principle of the 
solidarity of the incarnate Christ with 
the human race, he moves on to the 
end with the clearness and confidence 
of a master interpreter of the great 
and blessed mystery. We doubt if in 
all literature the vicarious conception 
of the atonement has been set forth 
with such succinctness and power, and 
yet in so readable a form. 

Dr. Ashmore’s avowed purpose is 
to write for ‘‘ aged saints’’ who are 
too experienced to be easily moved 
from their early moorings, and yet 
who, he believes, will be comforted 
to hear their early faith vigorously 
restated by ‘‘an old disciple ” like 
himself. Doubtless some younger theo- 
logians will think that in the light of 
present day thought, a part of his con- 
ceptions could be improved in state- 
ment; but if so the author has too long 
drunk from the ‘old wine skin”’ of 
the Bible itself, to be willing to offer 
a cup drawn from any “new wine 
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skin ”’ of modern theology. Dr. 
more’s thought, after eighty years, 
shows no loss in keenness of edge. 
The book may be secured of the 

publishers, A. M. Skinner & Co., 655 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. Price, 
75 cents in paper; $1.00 in cloth; $1.50 
in morocco. 

HE right start: Glenville Church, 

Ohio, organized only last Septem- 
ber, Rev. A. W. Stone, pastor, has a 
membership of forty-six and a MaGa- 
ZINE club of thirteen, and contributed 
to the Missionary Union $100. 


OLLOWING the new union move- 
ment in Japan, comes this signifi- 
cant international and interdenomi- 
national union in India. Recently in 
Allahabad, six Presbyterian bodies of. 
Great Britain and America with the 
Reformed Church of America organized 
a general assembly. 


Things that Count 


NOTHER touching illustration of 

what can be done in the line of 
giving to missions comes to us in a letter 
from the superintendent of a Chinese 
Sunday school in Erie, Pa. There are 
only seven boys in the school, which 
includes, however, all there are in the 
city, but they with their teachers have 
made a splendid pledge to the Union 
this year toward the support of work 
at Ningpo, China. It is even $40; 
more than half of it is already raised. 
This counts and is counted by the 
Master. 


MR. ISAAC, ASSAMESE OX CARTS, SECRETARY BARBOUR 
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- Next Year’s Forward Study Course 


[’ will be of interest to all young 
people’s classes, and all readers of 
the MacazinE, to know that the subject 
for next year is “‘ Africa,’”’ and the text- 
book is now in the hands of the edito- 
rial committee. It will be a valuable 
addition to a helpful series. 


A Splendid Students’ Record 


HE Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary has made a notable 
record in the large representation of its 
students in the foreign field. Accord- 
ing to the recent statement of President 
E. Y. Mullins in The Standard, there 
are at present seventy-three actually 
on the field, and twenty-eight volunteers 
still in the seminary. The larger pro- 
portion of these are serving under the 
Southern Baptist Convention, but eight 
are connected with the missions of the 
Union. 


Good Plans for this Summer 


yy plans may well include a few 
days’ special spiritual refreshment 
as well as thirty days’ bodily rest. 
Each year more young men and women 
are finding a splendid investment of 
ten days’ vacation time to be at Silver 
Bay on Lake George, N. Y. There is 
a rare and restful combination of land 
and water, giving excepticnal facilities 
for recreation; with this the equally rare 
opportunity for quiet Bible study and 
workers’ conference make it an ideal 
summer home. The purpose is the 
prayerful, comprehensive planning of 
campaigns for missionary service and 
the better equipment of leaders of the 
young people’s work in the Sunday 
school and whole church. 

There will be each morning devotional 


Bible study, led by Bishop Thoburn. 
Then will follow an hour’s conference 
on approved methods; then, a home 
and foreign mission study class; and at 
11.00 A.M. daily, a symposium on a 
vital topic, or a platform address by 
some prominent speaker. The date is 
July 21-30. For additional informa- 
tion write to C. V. Vickrey, Secretary, 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


All-New England Conference 


A MOST attractive summer assembly 
for Christian workers in 1905 will 
be the All-New England Baptist Young 
People’s Conference, July 18-23, at 
Clarendon Street Church, Boston. 

Chfistian culture, evangelism and 
missions will be the leading features 
for the study classes in workers’ con- 
ferences each day; while the evenings 
will be devoted to platform addresses 
by our prominent speakers. The In- 
ternational B. Y. P. U. will hold its 
annual business meeting and ‘“ Field 
Night ’” with us. A fee of one dollar 
will be charged for tickets granting 
admission to all sessions of the class- 
room work for five days. Reduced rail- 
road rates from all points in New Eng- 
land. 

FREDERICK M. WHITE, 
President of Conference Committee. 

WInTHROP, Mass. 


[The great themes demand our attention. May 
allour Baptist young people remember the date; 
pray for the meeting; and attend or help send 
delegates. — EpiTor.] 


THE next issue will contain the full 
announcement of the New England 
Young People’s meeting and the Sil- 
ver Bay Conference. 
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Making It Worth While 


OES not this significant incident 

told by this famous teacher of 
teachers, press home to young people 
and Sunday school workers a pointed, 
pertinent question? 


Some few years ago I was looking about the 
school-supply stores in the city, trying to find 
desks and chairs which seemed thoroughly suit- 
able from all points of view — artistic, hygienic, 
and educational — to the needs of the children. 
We had a good deal of difficulty in finding what 
we needed, and finally one dealer, more intelli- 
gent than the rest, made this remark: ‘‘ I am 
afraid we have not what you 
want. You want something at 
which the children may work; 
these are all for listening.” 
That tells the story of 
traditional education. . . . 
Simply studying lessons out of 
a book is only another kind of 
listening; it marks the depen- 
dency of one mind upon an- 


other. — Pror. Joun Dewey, 
University of Chicago, in The 
School and Society. 


Let us use the laboratory 
methods, make first-hand 
investigation; do real re- 
search in personal study 
of mission principles and 
history. This is worth 
while. The subject is 
worthy. Anything less 
than the best methods put 
in practise is unworthy 
of us. 


DR. LESLIE WITH AFRICAN HAT 
AND HORN, BANZA MANTEKE 


One Young Man’s Courage 


N my last tour through the Dibrugarh 

District I had a very interesting 
experience at Pakurigari. We have here 
a village school attended by heathen as 
well as Christian boys; and I baptized five 
persons, one of whom, a young man, was 
from this school. Before I baptized him 
his entire family, who were Hindus, came 
and begged me not to baptize him. Of 
course I could not heed their request, 
though I was sorry for his father; he 
thought he was losing his son forever. 
They all came to the baptism, and on the 
way to the little pond in the jungle never 
ceased to plead that I would send the 
young man away. As I went into the 
water with the candidate, his father wept 


bitterly. It is the only time I ever bap- 
tized a convert with a heavy heart. After 
the service we returned to the village and 
had the Lord’s Supper in the schoolhouse. 
Some time later the father came again 
bringing two cows. When in rise I 
asked what it meant, he said that I had 
taken away his son, but he did not wish 
him to go empty handed, and so he had 
brought the cows. I spoke to the dis- 
tressed man in a quiet way, seeking to 
impress upon him my love for his son; I 
asked him to take back both his son and 
the cows to his house, saying that even 
though he had now broken his caste he 
was still his son. After 
much persuasion the man 
permitted the boy to go 
home with him. Next 
morning I went to see them, 
the son was happy, but the 
father told me his heart was 
still very sad; but I hope he 
will soon become a believer. 
Certainly the boy conducted 
himself well in a situation 
which must have caused him 
much sorrow.— Rev. C. E. 
Petrick, Sibsagor, Assam. 


Helps for All Ages 


PaGE 175 is areproduction 
of one of a series of six wall 
charts recently prepared and 
lithographed in colors by the 
Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, The subjects of 
the others are: Religious 
Census of the World; Two 
Parishes; World Mission 
Progress; The Evangelization 
of the World in this Genera- 
tion; How Americans spend their Money, 
They are 36 X 44 inches in size, and are 
printed on heavy paper. They are fur- 
nished to churches, Sunday schools and 
other organizations, in unbroken sets of 
six, carefully packed in strong tubes for 
shipment, at the following prices per set, 
express charges prepaid: plain, unmounted, 
$1.00; edges bound with cloth, $1.25; 
tinned top and bottom, ready to hang, 
$2.00; edges bound with cloth, wood roller 
and molding, top and bottom, ready to 
hang. Styles 2 to 4 are especially recom- 
mended. Orders for these charts may be 
addressed to The Literature Department, 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
UNION, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 
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TWO NOTABLE GATHERINGS 


NOTABLE conference was held 

in New York, March 21, by repre- 
sentatives of the northern and southern 
Baptist foreign missionary workers. 
There met Dr. R. J. Willingham, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. C. S. Gardner 
and Rev. J. W. McCollum of Japan, on 
behalf of the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention; Dr. 
T. S. Barbour, Foreign Secretary, Dr. 
J. E. Elder, of New York, and Rev. J. 
T. Proctor, of China, on behalf of the 
Missionary Union. After hours of dis- 
cussion it was voted to establish a 
theological seminary and college for 
Chinese Baptists, and a theological 
seminary for Japanese Baptists, which 
shall be under the local management 


BAPTIST UNION IN EDUCATION 


jointly of the missionaries of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention and the Mis- 
sionary Union. Under this plan our 
theological seminary in Yokohama will | 
be open alike to the students coming 
from the missions under Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and Missionary Union 
control. Furthermore, there will be 
founded at Shanghaia union college and 
a theological seminary. The plan has 
been approved by the board of the 
southern convention and the Executive 
Committee of the Union; its working is 
assured. All will rejoice in this progress 
of cooperation and also in the splendid 
beginning on the endowment for our 
schools (see page 177). These move- 
ments are profoundly significant. 


HE eye of the Northern Baptists is 
fixed on St. Louis. There is the 
bright vision of the goodly city with gates 
never closed, beautiful homes with doors 
wide open for all missionary guests, gather- 
ing throngs of earnest Christian workers 
and splendid, well arranged programs. 
Best of all there is much earnest, expectant 
prayer for the gracious presence of God. 
Great interest attaches to the initial Con- 
vention of Baptists of North America to 
be held on Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day, May 16 and 17. The Missionary 
Union sessions occur on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 19 and 20. The officers hope 
for a very large and representative attend- 
ance from the whole denomination. Now 


is the time for churches to plan to 


THE MAY MEETINGS, ST. LOUIS, 1905 


send pastors or other delegates, The city 
is central and of convenient access, 


The railways are granting the best rate ever given 
the Anniversaries: Central Association, east to 
Buffalo and Pittsburg, gives a one fare plus 25 cents 
for the round trip. Selling dates, May 14, 15, and 
16. Limit for return, May 27. Southwestern Asso- 
ciation, one fare plus 50 cents for the round trip. 
Selling dates, May 14,15,and 16. Limit for return, 
May 27. The Western Association has granted 
the same rate. Selling dates, May 13 to 22. Limit 
for return, May 24. A one and one-third rate for 
Trunk Line territory was granted, which it is hoped 
will be reduced to one fare for round trip; further 
notice with reference to this, 


Hotel rates will range from $1.00 per 
day up for room, breakfast and evening 
dinner. For information address S. E. 
Ewing, Chairman Committee, 5071 Page 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


& 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE KOBE CHURCH, JAPAN 
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The Reason The Revival’s 
for Our Hope Secret 


The Easter season is but the annual 
emphasis of the weekly celebration of 
the resurrection. The living Christ 
is the pledge of life’s victory. Here is 
the aim, end, power of missions. We 
are assured of success in the work of 
missions, because it is God’s work, 
because the servant of Jehovah “ shall 
not fail nor be discouraged,” till his 
kingdom covers the continents and the 
isles welcome his law; because his 
purposes are sure — “‘ yet have I set 
my king upon my holy hill of Zion” 
his living, active word shall not return 
void but shall accomplish its mission; 
Jesus shall reign. Such is our confi- 
dence; for our Saviour lives. 

But what of our part? Wecan pray, 
give and work with hope. May we 
not say: It is not from fear of debt, 
for shame, that we do the least possible; 
but from love, for joy, that we do the 
most possible. We are in earnest; 
it is our business. As Jesus was heard, 
praying with strong crying and tears, 
so we pray and give. The Living One 
gives hope to the Christian heart and 
for Christian service. He sustains the 
wearied missionary and inspires anew; 
he stimulates the home churches, 
arousing to the great work. 


Wales is stirred by the presence of 
God. ‘‘ Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power.” The people 
are willing to do his will — to be used 
in his service. Is not this the secret of 
success in church work everywhere, 
and in all Christian work? It is also 
the missionary spirit. He that has not 
this obedient spirit cannot be of large 
service in the Kingdom. The heart 
of the revival, as found by first-hand 
students, is prayer and personal sub- 
mission and devotion to God. That 
was a significant text, the keyword 
that Evan Roberts gave to Rev. Rich- 
ard Hartley, ‘“‘ He spake as one having 
authority.”” Then will his true follow- 
ers hear him as one having authority: 
‘** All power is given me, go ye there- 
fore.” 


“ Extravagant”’ 

Missionaries 

In the Baptist Commonwealth, J. M. 
Wilbur gives some suggestive instances 
of the kind of criticisms which are 
passed upon missionary workers by 
people who speak without full knowl- 
edge of the facts. An American visitor 


to a mission field was invited to lun- 
cheon here and dinner there, 


and 
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everywhere he had ham! 


Now ham 
is almost prohibitory in that country 
because of its price; and when the 
visitor returned to America he heralded 
far and wide the extravagant way in 
which the missionaries lived, and 
instanced ham. But he did not know 


the facts; the missionaries, hearing 
that the visitor was coming, clubbed 
together and bought the ham, and 
everywhere the visitor went, the ham 
was sure to go. And so their good deed 
came to be evil spoken of. 

Another visitor made the same criti- 
cism because his host had butter on 
the table every day. The butter was 
bought for the special use of the visitor, 
which he might have guessed, if he had 
noticed that no one took it except 
himself. In Japan a traveler criti- 
cized the missionary women for wearing 
silk dresses, not knowing that in Japan 
silk is cheaper than cotton. There 
is no reason, however, why our mis- 
sionaries should not live as decently 
and comfortably as the circumstances 
will allow; there are plenty of times 
and ways when they have to learn 
how to be in want. But it might be a 
good idea to make no special change 
for visitors. To feed them too well 
generates a spirit of criticism. 


Another 
African Appeal 


Africa’s Appeal to Christendom ”’ 
will be voiced in the April Century by 
Prince Momulu Massaquoi of Ghendi- 
mah (Gallinas), of the British Protect- 
orate of Sierra Leone, a remarkable 
character. At ten years of age he came 
under Christian influence at a mis- 
sion school. At sixteen he came to 
America and entered Central Tennessee 
College at Nashville. He revisited the 
United States to represent Africa at 
the Parliament of Religions. After 


again returning to Africa the young 
prince wrote: ‘‘ Since I came in contact 
with the white man and saw the glory 
of the civilized world, and especially 
since attending the World’s Fair, I 
have daily asked myself, how can my 
people be saved?” 


Put Yourself 
in His Place 


It is often said of a woman’s letter that 
the postscript is the most important 
part. But here is a somewhat breezy 
postscript which was written by a 
man: “P. S. Have you any good, 
interesting returned missionaries in 
this part of the country who could be 
brought here to speak for a Sunday? 
Old Dr. Dry-as-dust won’t do. He 
might be interesting to those inter- 
ested in the subject, but not good to 
awaken any interest in a community 
dead to missions.” 

This sounds rather sharp, but from 
one point of view it is very natural — 
and American. We have read ad- 
dresses in our English missionary 
exchanges which were pronounced 
“strong, able and impressive,’’ but 
which would be considered very dull 
by an American audience. We de- 
mand brilliancy even more than 
strength in our speakers; and while 
some of our very best missionary 
workers are brilliant speakers, others 
equally good on the field are not so 
eloquent. 

“Put yourself in his place”’ is the 
key to the situation. Let the people 
remember the man and his work; that 
he has been able so to speak the gospel 
in strange tongues that heathen have 
cast away their idols and accepted 
Christ; that he has not counted his 
life dear unto himself that he might 
fulfill this ministry. And let the mis- 
sionary put himself in the people’s 
place, remembering that they have not 
come to listen to a sermon or an ad- 
dress, but to hear about his work, 
clearly and simply set forth. Such 
mutual considerations will lead to a 
better understanding and to a more 
cordial and fraternal relation between 
the missionaries and the home churches. 


The Annual 
Report for Use 


For a long time those who have found 
most help in the Annual Reports have 
felt that it needed a more fitting form. 
It does not belong to the MaGazinE and 
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is itself worthy of separate binding. 
All such will hail with delight the 
announcement on page two of this 
issue. The new report will be a clearer, 
more logical review of all departments 
and fields of work; more convenient as 
a well sewed, handy sized book, instead 
of a larger pamphlet; so beautifully 
illustrated as to be desired for the living 
room; so useful a compendium of all 
our work as to be needed for the study- 
table. 


“ Our 

Own Make ”’ 

The MaGazinE has heard some good 
news. We are told that in Sunday 
schools where the international lessons 
are not used, many teachers have been 
encouraged by our Sunday school 
department to employ the same meth- 
ods in obtaining illustrations for their 
own lessons. ‘This helps us to feel that 
our work has not been in vain; but 
best of all, it shows what any teacher 
can do who becomes familiar with mis- 


sionary work and literature. We hope 
that those who use the international 
lessons will also form the habit of 
making and using their own illustra- 


tions. That is one object of our Sunday 
school department, to show how much 
material there is, and how readily it 
can be found. We will go further 
than this, and say, that when every 
teacher in every Baptist Sunday school 
in America is a subscriber to the MaGa- 
ZINE, and when they all have formed 
the permanent habit of using the Maca- 
ZINE and the Literature Department 
to make their own lesson illustrations, 
then we will discontinue our Sunday 
school department, and take more 
steps forward in our progress as a mis- 
sionary periodical. 


The Unity of 

Faith in India 

Julian Hawthorne, the well known 
writer, has a brilliant article in the 
February Cosmopolitan under the title, 
‘“* Barbaric Pearl and Gold.’’ In this 
article he emphasizes his belief that 
British rule in India has never made 


any real impression upon oriental 
character, and that the numberless and 
galling chains of caste are as strong as 
ever. He says: 

“The English make no progress in 
India in spite of the fact that the civil 
officials do the best they can, strenu- 
ously and faithfully, dying if need be, 
at their undermanned posts. But the 
ablest and best of them know that they 
do not understand India. Any real 
assimilation between the Briton and 
the Hindu must be based upon some 
radical change in the oriental character, 
such as, perhaps, conversion to Chris- 
tianity might effect. But such a 
contingency is remote.” 

Two things are noticeable in this 
paragraph. One is, the recognition of 
the power of the Christian religion to 
produce a ‘radical change in the 
oriental character,’’ so that Saxon and 
Hindu may find a common brother- 
hood. The other is, that Mr Haw- 
thorne considers this contingency 
*‘remote.”” We think otherwise. We 
know that many thousands of Hindus 
have already shown the radical change 
of character which the gospel produces; 
we know that in many mission schools 
the bondage of caste is weakening; it 
is yet the day of small things, but 
influences are at work which may 
produce in a single generation changes 
which have been impossible for a 
thousand years. In his own marvel- 
lous way God has caused American 
Baptists to be a strong factor in these 
things, and it is time for us to awaken 
to a full recognition of our responsi- 
bility in the world changes of the 
coming years. 


A Needful 

Correction 

We hasten to correct an inaccuracy 
which occurred in the April MaGazine. 
In the article entitled ‘‘ Capiz Spells 
‘ Opportunity ’”’ the statement is made 
that Bishop Rooker confirmed 300,000 
children. It should have read 3,300. 
The error was made in copying. We 
wish that all errors were as near self- 
corrective. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


T= happiest hour of the day is the one in which, with the full family circle, 

we talk over things at the fireside. There are no secrets there. Love that 
draws together so closely opens the heart so widely. The circle has one abiding 
center but an enlarging circumference. 

Just such a family circle we wish our readers and ourselves to be. May all of 
us feel ourselves at home. We wish to help each other, to see and do and be 
what all of us at our best want to see and do and be. The MacaziIneE does not 
desire all the talking to be on one side, a monopolizing monologue. Let us have 
free conversations, dialogues. We do not wish to lecture; we wish you to talk 
back. ‘Tell us how we may help you in the missionary problems of your church, 
in cultivating the real missionary life; suggest topics of practical value; ask 
vital, pertinent questions — those not answered by the Handbook, Annual Report 
and MaGazInE; guide us in planning for the future by telling what part of the last 
MaGazinE or leaflet did you good. 

We desire no fulsome praise, the post-mortem kind is better than that; but 
some of you have reached out across land and sea and given a cheering hand-shake; 
other hands have pointed in love as wise guide-boards; many receiving help have 
passed it on in the shape of getting new subscribers; very many of you have 
followed the counsel, ‘‘ If you have a friend worth loving, love him and let him 
know you love him.’’ We thank you and reciprocate. 


ANY friends of the Union are familiar 


with its little leafiet entitled ‘‘ The Call 
of the Nations,’’ on the front of which is a fac- 
simile, reproduced by photographic processes, 
of a telegram sent to Dr. Barbour, the Foreign 
Secretary, by Rev. W. M. Young of Kengtung, 
Burma, and reading, ‘‘ Great interest among 
Hill people. Wonderfully clear tradition. 
Many professing faith. Harvest ready.” A 
member of one of our Baptist churches brought 
a copy of this tract to an officer of the Union, 
saying, “‘ Here is an illustration of the way you 
people waste missionary money. The idea of 
having such news as that cabled to Boston at 
an expense of $25! It is totally unnecessary.” 
& The fact is, the message was telegraphed from 
Kengtung, at the extreme east of British India, 
to Bombay, which is on its extreme west, and 
mailed from Bombay to Boston. If the whole 
message had been cabled, it would have cost 
$15.45. Sent in the manner in which it was, it 
cost about 27 cents. 
& The message, to be sure, is worth thousands 
of dollars to our churches, but we have not as 
much money as the Associated Press for fresh 
news. We have referred to this incident simply 
as a good illustration of the way in which some 
people often misjudge in what they do not 
understand. Then, as every one acquainted 
with any large and complex business interest 
very well knows, there are many things that one 
outside cannot possibly understand, for he 
can know but few of the facts. Pray for the 
Executive Committee and Secretaries; then 
trust them. We are assured that this is the 
attitude of most of our people. The great 
work is yours as well astheirs, Thoseintrusted 
with official responsibilities try to do the best 
they can. 


E know that many are timid or modest, 
not wishing to ‘‘ show off” or not even 
willing to express feelings in public. Perhaps 
then we need not be surprised to hear the fol- 
lowing plain facts: 400 intelligent people re- 
ceived at a church service 400 leaflets, printed 
at considerable expense in so artistic a manner 
as to be commended by the connoisseurs receiv- 
ing. Some days later the 400 were asked how 
many had read the article. There was not the 
same proud showing of hands as is so often seen 
in boys’ and girls’ classes; the five lifted hands 
looked lonesome, although courageous. 
€ A congregation of 200 made almost as good a 
showing, when two hands were raised. Some 
of the leaflets were such “‘ beautifully printed 
specimens of the printer’s art’ as to be used 
in decorating the reading table — under last 
week’s papers! 
€ But one pastor “‘ found something so good” 
that he himself bought and paid for several 
hundred copies for the church. These were 
distributed with prayer and hope. After 
the service, a little girl came running back, 
saying tearfully, that she had lost hers. The 
pastor said he would try to find one; and he 
found one or two — hundred, left generously 
for the evening congregation or — janitor. Not 
the pastor, but another told us the tale. The 
pastor might comfort himself with the thought 
that they were at least read through during his 
sermon! Then they could be passed on in this 
easy way! 


‘* We had a splendid meeting this afternoon, 
Mrs. A.; why didn’t you come?” “I know 
more about missions now than I live up to,’’ 
was the reply. Is that a two-edged sword or a 
boomerang? 
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LETTERS TO 


HIS department is open to all readers of 
The Baptist Missionary Magazine for the 
discussion of missionary matters of gen- 
eral interest. All communications must be ac- 
companied by the writer’s name and address, 
though names will not be published without 
permission. Opinions expressed in this col- 
umn are not necessarily those of the Maga- 
zine. The appearance of the communication 
merely means that the editor considers it of 
sufficient interest to justify its publication. 


Dear Mr. Editor: — You are so rushed with 
business that it seems a pity to take up a minute 
of your time, but that’s the very thing I want to 
write to you about. You see, it is only lately 
that I have learned how much work there is to 


be done at our Mission Rooms in Tremont- 


Temple. I don’t want you to think I was ever 
one of the complaining kind; I simply didn’t 
know, that’s all, and I guess there are a good 
many thousand Baptists that are just like me 
in that respect. But since I have been there 
and looked around some, my eyes have been 
opened — popped open wide, and I wonder 
now how you and the Secretaries and other 
workers can stand the strain of the burden that 
is laid on your shoulders. After I found out 
what appeals, what problems, what responsi- 
bilities for decisions, what reports of new oppor- 
tunities are coming from all the foreign fields 
all the time, to say nothing of the anxiety that 
comes from not knowing how loyal the home 
churches are going to be, why, I didn’t see how 
any of you could sleep nights. I know I 
couldn’t if any of those things were on my 
mind. 

But there was another thing that bewildered 
me, too, and that was to see the endless proces- 
sion of details that passes through your Rooms. 
I saw just a little of the way you have to take 
care of every letter and every picture that comes 
from our missionaries. Just one letter or one 
picture seems nothing at all, but when they 
mount up into the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, it looks to me like keeping the track 
clear for traffic in a blinding snow storm. Then 
take the literature department. Our folks 
want the literature, and they want it prepared 
as it ought to be; but who ever stops to think 
what it means to write the articles, prepare the 
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copy for the printer, get printer’s estimates, 
read the proofs, print and distribute a big edition 
of even such a little leaflet as ‘‘ The Call of the 
Nations,” which you lately sent out? 

I was at the Rooms one day and saw you 
trying to dictate a letter, and as many as six 
people came inside of fifteen minutes, to ask 
about things in regard to the MaGaZzINE or other 
work that must be decided at once. 

Now, there is one thing I wish you would do: 
I wish you would put more into the MaGazINE 
about the part of our mission work which must 
be done at the Rooms. It would help us all to 
appreciate the greatness of our whole work, 
and besides, I know there are some people who 
think there isn’t much to be done at the Rooms, 
anyway. They can’t all visit you as I have 
and find out that way how busy éach Secretary, 
clerk and stenographer is all the time; so please 
give us a peep through the window once in a 
while. — Yours with appreciation, 


Dear Mr. Editor: —It might interest you to know 
how we have been enabled to secure additional 
subscribers to the MaGazinge. We have fol- 
lowed some of your suggestions to agents, par- 
ticularly in soliciting subscriptions at times 
when the members and friends were in a favor- 
able mood; we have also used return postal 
cards on which were explained both the rates 
and our desire to secure the club of fifty and 
thus have the premium books on Japan. Of 
course, the majority of the subscribers are 
interested and have renewed, but most of the 
others needed a little urging. One thing which 
has proved a great help is the fact that our 
pastor is the most aggressive missionary man 
that we have had for many years, and helped 
to increase our contribution for the current 
year 150 per cent. 


A Question of Punctuation 
Tue following illustration of lack of care 
in punctuation evoked a smile as we were 
glancing through some recent exchanges: 


Our two missionaries in Japan, say 
the Japanese soldiers, cordially receive 
tracts and the gospels and listen with 
avidity to that which speaks of the 
future life. 


SALE OF LITERATURE, 


MUCH THE TOTAL AMOUNTS TO. 


E HAVE BEEN GREATLY ENCOURAGED BY THE RECENT RECEIPTS FROM THE 
WE BELIEVE THAT IT IS GOOD POLICY TO MAKE OUR 
LEAFLETS ATTRACTIVE, EVEN THOUGH IT COSTS A LITTLE MORE; AND ALL THE 
MONEY SENT HELPS JUST SO MUCH TOWARD IMPROVEMENT. 
POSTAGE DOES NOT MEAN MUCH TO AN INDIVIDUAL, BUT IT IS SURPRISING HOW 


A FEW CENTS FOR 


ESR, MISSIONARY LIGHTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 


aera suggestions are not intended to cover the whole ground of the lesson, but to 


indicate some point in it which is illustrated or exemplified by missions. 


We believe 


that the continued use of these “ Lights” will tend to awaken and increase the interest 


in missionary work. 


Lesson VII. Jonn 17: 15-26. May 14 
Jesus Prays for His Followers 


The Prayer that Grows 


Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. Vs. 20. 
A‘ this supreme moment of our 
Lord’s marvelous prayer for his 
disciples, it seems as if the eyes of his 
spirit were looking upon a vision of the 


triumphs of the gospel in coming ages. 
For this petition is one that takes on a 
deeper and deeper meaning with each 
succeeding generation. Always there 
are more who tell the story, always 
there are more who believe on Jesus 
through their word, and always the 
true followers of Christ have a special 
interest in those who are just coming 
into the light of his truth. 
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This glowing truth about the expan- 
sion of the Master’s kingdom shines 
with great brightness in our mission 
fields, because there the relation of 
patient testimony to accepting faith 
is very direct. Therefore it is not 
strange that a new missionary should 
write with enthusiasm of this baptismal 
scene at Ningpo: ‘“‘ This is the scene 
which impressed itself upon my mind 
and heart; Dr. Goddard 
entered the water with one 
of the three young men, the 
old missionary with his 
snowy hair, and the young 
disciple. I wish you could 
have been there to see 
what I saw. The angels in 
heaven must have rejoiced 
and surely the Master was 
made glad.” 

Mr. Young, of Kengtung, 
Burma, has also sent home 
a most interesting picture 
of a scene, ‘‘ Where,”’ as he 
says, ‘I baptized ninety-six 
Muhsos.”” The very atti- 
tude of Mr. Young in the 
water, and of Dr. Gibbens 
among the crowd on the 
shore, reveals how intensely 
these workers enter into the 
spirit of the prayer that 
grows. 


Lesson VIII. Joun 18: 28- 
40. May 21 


Jesus Before Pilate 


The Judgment Hall of Nations 
mg led ty Jesus from 
ito the hall of judgment. Vs. 


Jesus was brought 
before Pilate to answer 
searching questions, he has stood many 
times in the hall of judgment. Wher- 
ever the gospel is preached as a new 
religion, there Jesus stands in the judg- 
ment hall of nations. This is especially 
true where the gospel comes in contact 
with an old, established system of idol- 
atry, like Buddhism or Hinduism, and 
our missionaries have to prepare them- 
selves to meet this condition. Subtle 
questions, sharp answers, specious rea- 
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soning, strong opposition, rise up around 
them on every hand. Who is this 
Christ that comes here to take the place 
of the ancient gods? The Indian Wit- 
ness, of Calcutta, advises those who 
come to India to address the people, 
as in the Barrows Lectures, to spend a 
year in India before they give their 
addresses, and to prepare the lectures 
after arriving in India, not before. 
Every gilded pagoda, every 
towering temple, every way- 
side shrine, every gigantic 
idol, is repeating Pilate’s 
question of unrest, ‘‘ What 
is truth?’ and those who 
carry the gospel of Christ 
have the answer to it, but it 
takes devotion, skill and 
patience to give it to those 
who need it most. Mrs. M. 
B. Ingalls was remarkably 
successful in this respect. 
The Burman priests, as a 
class, are extremely hard to 
reach by the influences of 
Christianity; but by her tact 
and enthusiasm, aided large- 
ly by her ingenuity of ap- 
proaching religious truth, 
Mrs. Ingalls was permitted 
to see more than a hundred 
of these bigoted priests 
throw off the yellow robe 
and become humble follow- 
ers of Jesus. Many became 
excellent preachers of the 


gospel. 


Lesson IX. JOHN 19: 17- 
May 28 


The Crucifixion 
Finished 


He Bt ont he bowed tis bend, ond 
gave up the ghost. Vs. 30 


O believer in Christ can ever read 

the story of our Lord’s suffering 

and death without the stir of deep 
emotions, some of them conflicting. 
Our hearts are filled with sadness that 
one so lovable, so pure, so kind, should 
so have suffered by the act of those he 
loved; we feel something of the resent- 
ment of the stout old viking who ex- 
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claimed, when he first heard the story 
of the crucifixion, ‘Oh, that I had 
been there with a hundred of my men! ”’ 
But dominating all else is the sense of 
triumph that breaks forth in the glow- 
ing words of Paul, ‘‘ God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of Jesus 
Christ!’’ When Jesus said, “It is 
finished,’”’ it was more than the last 
‘murmur of a fleeting spirit; it was the 
note of victory and fruition, the con- 
quest of the world. 

For never since has it been necessary 
anywhere to preach salvation in any 
other name than that of Christ cruci- 
fied. Henry Richards says, ‘‘ I went 
on expounding Luke’s gospel. The 
climax was reached when I got to the 
crucifixion: Listen, ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they 
do.’ Did you ever hear anything like 
that? Jesus suffered this for your 
sins and mine! It seemed as if the 
Holy Ghost had fallen upon the people. 
They began to look at each other, but 
were afraid to confess; yet before long 
they began to come in.”’ 


Lesson X. JOHN 20: 11-23. JUNE 4 


The Resurrection 


So Send I You 


As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 
Vs. 21. 


Great Commission in John’s 
gospel is an excellent commentary 


PART OF THE CHAPEL AND CONGREGATION AT BANZA MANTEKE, AFRICA 


on thé Great Commission in Matthew. 
In it is the truth which John makes 
so prominent, that Jesus is the Son of 
God, that he does all things in unison 


with the Father. And so when Jesus 
meets his glad disciples after his resur- 
rection, he tells them how he is going 
to send them forth: ‘‘ As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
That is to say, every one who is united 
by faith to Jesus Christ, and goes forth 
to preach his gospel, speaks not only 
the message of the Master, but he also 
speaks with the authority of the eternal 
God. 

If ever a word in these notes could be 
of some small comfort to a missionary 
in the abyss of heathenism, I wish that 
this might be that word. For I know 
that times do come when for a moment 
the most devoted messenger feels his 
isolation. There is a time,’ writes 
one, ‘“‘ when a missionary would like 
to be indifferent to the things about 
him; when his soul loathes the whole 
mass of corruption and filth; when he 
would like to get away from it all, and 
never see it again.”” At such a time 
may the risen Lord come to you as he 
came to the disciples, saying ‘‘ Peace.” 
And in his presence may you know that 
your commission comes first of all, not 
from the Missionary Union, not from us, 
the churches of America, but from the 
risen Lord himself, and from the Father 
who sent him into the world. 
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Birth: 


To Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. Packer, at Meik- 
tila, Burma, a daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
February 2, 1905. 


ZF 


€ Rev. J. N. Cusninec, D.D., of Rangoon 
Baptist College, left Rangoon February 13, 
coming to America for a brief furlough. 


€ Rev. J. M. Carve tt and wife of Tika, 
Assam, are taking a much needed rest at 
Darjiling, on the southern slope of the 
Himalayas. 

ZF 


€ Rev. G. W. Tart, formerly a missionary 
of the Union in Japan, has accepted a 
call to the Homewood Baptist Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

ZF 


€ Ir occasions sincere regret that the 
health of Mrs. C. A. Salquist of West China 
is such that her immediate return to 
America is necessary. 


€ WE regret the news which comes from 
Swatow that Dr. Partridge has been tem- 
porarily laid aside and hope that he may 
soon regain full strength. 


ZF 
€ Our sincere sympathy is extended to 
Rev. H. I. Marshall of Tharrawaddy, 


Burma, upon the loss of his father, whose 
_ death occurred recently at Nashua, N. H. 


€ Rev. M. C. Mason has visited several 
of the leading stationsin Assam, previous 
to coming to America on furlough. He 
will have much of interest to relate. 


€ Miss Laverne of Kinhwa, 
East China, is compelled by failure of 
health to return to America. She sailed 
from Shanghai February 12, accompanied 
by Miss Relyea. 


ZT 
€ Rev. anp Mrs. A. Bitiincton of 


Bwemba, Congo Free State, left Matadi, 
April 4, returning to England on furlough. 


€ A RECENT communication from Rev. 
W. M. Young of Kengtung, Burma, re- 
ports that he has baptized 712 since the 
movement among the Muhsos began. It 
is truly the ‘“‘ Kengtung Pentecost.” 


€ Rev. C. B. ANTISDEL was recently called 
home from Hamilton, N. Y., by the death 
of Mrs. Antisdel’s mother. He has been 
delivering a course of lectures on missions 
at the seminary. 


€ A LeTTeR from Rev. W. F. Beaman 
written just before reaching Colombo, 
Ceylon, reported himself and family as 
very well. They were enjoying the rest- 
fulness of the voyage and the tranquil 
seas of the tropics. 


€ THE new catalogue of the Rangoon 
Baptist College, Rangoon, just issued by 
our American Baptist Mission Press, 
F. D. Phinney, Superintendent, makes the 
splendid work of college and press more 
clear and near and real to us, 


We extend hearty congratulations to 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Goddard upon the 
event of their marriage which occurred at 
Ningpo, China, March 1. Mrs. Goddard 
is well known to many as Miss Helen 
Corbin, who went to China in 1888. 


ZF 

€ WE appreciate the courtesy of the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School, which 
allows missionaries who are medical prac- 
titioners to attend their clinics at a 
charge of one half the regular fee, when 
properly authenticated by the hoard under 
which they serve. We shall be glad if 
any of our missionaries, when at home, 
can avail themselves of this privilege. 
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€ Mrs. C. H. R. requests that 
special prayer be offered in behalf of Bible 
training schools for women, particularly 
those in Rangoon and Insein, Burma. 


Fr 
€ Rev. Georce N. Tuomssen of Bapatla, 
South India, has recently finished writing 
the life of Samuel Hebich, the founder of 
the Basel Mission in India. It is a study 
in soul winning. 


€ Tue International Missionary Union will 
hold its annual meeting at Clifton Springs, 
New York, June 7 to 13. For further 
information address Dr. C. C. Thayer, 
Secretary, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


€ Tue supply of the Macazine for May, 
1902, and January, 1904, is running low 
at the Rooms. If any subscribers have 
copies which they could generously spare, 
we would be glad to receive them. 


€ Rev. E. Cuute of Palmur, South India, 
writes: ‘‘ The Spirit of God has been work- 
ing with us at this station. A week ago 
last Sunday we baptized thirty-one; last 
Sunday sixteen, and we expect to baptize 
still others next Sunday. 


€ A LETTER just received from Dr. East 
speaks of the steadfastness of the converts 
in the Haka school, as well as of the en- 
couraging outlook in all the work of the 
mission. — A. E. Carson, of Haka, Burma, 
now in Kearney, Neb. 


€ On the first Monday in June will open 
the Baptist Bible Training School at Jaro, 
Philippine Islands, having as principal 
Rev. W. O. Valentine. The urgent need 
of trained native helpers has made such 
a school necessary. It is hoped that 
many of the future ministry will avail 
themselves of the advantages here offered 
to prepare for more efficient service. 


€ Rev. Joun McLaurin, D. D., Coonoor, 
South India, is busily engaged in preparing 
the manuscript of a commentary on the 
Gospel of John and also one on the First 
and Second Epistles to the Corinthians. 
The recent vacation did not result in as 
great improvement of his health as was 
anticipated, but he hopes to continue his 
work through the year. 


€ ON your summer vacation you will prob- 
ably wish to have the latest Missionary 
MAGAZINE as well as your daily paper. 
Please notify us early of the change of 
address, giving both the old and the new. 
The mailing list is growing and revisions 
take time. 
€ THE time is drawing near when a number 
of missionaries in the Telugu field will be 
entitled to a needed furlough; but how to 
fill the places made vacant by their ab- 
sence is a problem. At least five new 
men should be sent to this mission the 
coming autumn. 
Za 

€ Rev. anp Mrs. J. V. Latimer are pro- 
gressing well in language study at Huchow, 
China, and are deeply interested in every 
aspect of the work. Dr. Eubank writes 
from that important center that he has 
had a larger number of patients in the 
hospital and dispensary than ever before. 


ZF 
€ THE trustees of Ongole Baptist Mission 
College, South India, have thought best 
to raise the tuition fees to equal those 
required in government institutions of 
like grade. Owing to the hard times 
prevalent just now, this has caused a 
temporary decrease in attendance; but 
it is believed that this will soon be over- 
come, and self-support be assured in the 
institution, except for the salaries of the 
missionary teachers. Many of the Chris- 
tian boys come from homes of much 
poverty, and still need help. 


€ THERE are indications that Nellore 
District, South India, will suffer the most 
keenly of any section of the Telugu field, 
if the impending famine is not averted. 
There is no form of mission work that 
calls for more careful judgment than the 
administering of relief. To plan and 
direct work for those needing help, to 
determine when the suffering is great 
enough to make it necessary to give money 
or grain, to decide who are in need and who 
are not, to detect an attempt to deceive, 
all call for the exercise of the greatest care 
and discernment. 


€ Dr. James C. HepBurn, the veteran 
Presbyterian missionary to Japan, now 
living in East Orange, N. J., has been sig- 
nally honored by the emperor of Japan, 
who has conferred upon him the decoration 
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of the third class of the Order of the Rising 
Sun. Dr. Hepburn is the only American 
who is privileged to wear the insignia. It 
consists of a crimson jeweled center about 
three eighths of an inch in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a conventionalized gold figure 
representing the rays of the sun. This 
honor is conferred for educational services. 


€ Rev. Georce E. Wuitman of the 
Hakka Mission in South China, has been 


engaged the greater part of the past year 


with building operations. Two mission 
houses are nearing completion, after such 
arduous toil as one who has never dealt 


She Literature -Q 


with Chinese laborers can little appreciate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitman, who have endured 
for years the inconvenience, dampness and 
generally distressing conditions of a native 
house in the heart of the city, look forward 
to the comforts of their new home with 
peculiar satisfaction. Funds recently re- 
ceived for a new chapel, also, will enable 
them to erect a substantial building. This 
will serve further to impress upon the 
natives the idea of permanence in the work. 
The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Giffin is 
thoroughly enjoyed. They are finding 
their way into the intricacies of the lan- 
guage and the mysteries of the Chinese 
character. 


Kinc Leopo.p’s 1n Arrica. By Edmund D. 
Morel. With Illustrations and Map. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 1905. 466 pages. Cloth, 
price $3.75. 


Mr. Morel is a specialist and an enthusiast. 
It is the specialization of devotion to a 
great cause; the enthusiasm of moral 
earnestness, a man giving days and nights, 
mind and heart, for years to a noble service. 
He is the voice to the civilized world, for 
the mute thousands of the upper Congo: 
it is a loud, clear cry of awful anguish from 
the rubber forests and trading posts. Is 
such a clarion cry needed to arouse Chris- 
tendom? Or indeed is the pessimist right 
in saying that her conscience is dead? The 
physical and moral horrors as pictured in 
photographs and equally vivid letters and 
testimonies of eye witnesses, truly must 
move to pity and to help any hearts that 
are human and hands that are Christian. 
History shows how blasphemous are the 
words “in the name of Almighty God,” 
with which invocation congresses of the 
powers open and close, when the nations 
satisfy their consciences by resolutions 
and decrees for peace, protection and 
prosperity. The destruction of trade, 
depopulation of towns, murder, mutila- 
tion and militarism in the various districts 
are shown at great length. The “ traffic 
in arms” is in flesh, not steel. The plot, 
arrest, trial, sentence-—the tragedy of 
Rabinek illustrates the effect on commer- 
cial interests. The author treats of the 


foul attempt of the agents of Leopold to 
discredit the convincing report of Mr. 
Roger Casement, the sterling British con- 
sul; but declares the defense of such a 
document would be a “ puerile superfluity.”’ 
It is much as we feel concerning any defense 
of American and British missionaries 
against attacks of Mr. Henry Wellington 
Wack in his purported “‘ Study of the 
Congo Free State.” 

Here is a wondrous marshaling of facts 
from exhaustive personal African 
searches, official reports, parliamentary 
debates, travelers’ and missionaries’ letters. 
In fact, this great virtue is the book’s 
great defect for popular use —it is too 
voluminous, save as a work of reference; 
but it furnishes ‘‘a perfect arsenal of 
weapons against exploiters, enslavers, tor- 
turers and murderers.’’ We must quote 
a few words from the concluding page: 
The tale is told — the tale of ‘‘ King Leopold’s Rule 
in Africa.’’ <A piratical expedition on a scale incred- 
ibly colossal. The perfection of its hypocrisy; the 
depth of its low cunning; its pitiable intrigues; the 
illimitableness of its egotism; its moral hideousness; 
the vastness and madness of its crimes — the heart 
sickens and the mind rebels at the thought of them. 

. Destroying, decimating, degrading; its poison- 
ous breath sweeps through the forests of the Congo. 
Men fall beneath it as grass beneath the scythe, by 
slaughter, famine, torture, sickness, and misery. 
There has been nothing quite comparable with ‘it 
since the world was made. The world can never see 
its like again. 

How long! “ Put on thy strength, O 
arm of Jehovah!” 
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Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials 
and in many designs, includ- 
ing self-collecting tray. 

Send for full particulars and 
catalogue No, 31. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Paptist Training School Christian Work 


For Young Women Pisses 


Thorough instruction in the Bible and kindred subjects 
com; t teachers, also practical methods of Christian Wok 
taught. Tuition free; board, 150 dollars per year. Address 


Miss Frances M, Schuyler, Preceptress, + roth Street 
Philadelphia, or Mrs. Charles Colman,” Chairman of Adm? 
sion Committee, 2103 Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Missionary Maps 


Of BurMA, AssAM, SouTH INDIA, CHINA and 


JAPAN each $1.00 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Small, to attach to Asiatic Map . “75 


Address Literature Department 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 51-7 


THOMAS TODD 


Book, Job and Catalogue 


PRINTER * 


14 Beacon St., Room 802, 
BOSTON 


2 2 a 


Special attention paid to..... 


Church Creeds, Sermons 
Library Catalogues, Programs 


All kinds of Commercial Printing executed 
at short notice, in the best manner, and at 
very reasonable prices « « « « « 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 


INDIA and AUSTRALIA #22 


Via HONOLULU 


By the Steamers of the 


Pacific Maii Steamship Company 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oreatel Steamship 


Occidental & Oriental Steamship Company 


S.S. Korea’ S.S. Siberia 
S.S. Doric 
S. S. America Maru 


S.S. Mongolia S.S. Manchuria 
S.S. Coptic 
S. S. Hongkong Maru 


S.S. China 
S. S. Gaelic 
S.S. Nippon Maru 


Leave San Francisco alternately, about every eight days, for Honolulu, Yokohama and Hong 
Kong, calling at Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai, and connecting with steamers for Siberia, 
Korea; also, for the northern ports of China, the Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, India 


and Australia. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS AT REDUCED RATES 
Each Ship carries an experienced Surgeon and Stewardess, and particular attention is given to the cuisine, 
which is of the highest order. 


Full information will be furnished by.any of the principal railroad offices and tourist agencies 
in the United States, and prompt attention will be paid to written or telegraphic requests for 


reservations, information, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 706 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


349 BROADWAY, 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 
193 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW ORLEANS the QUAINT 


BY WATER FROM NEW YORK 


ELEGANT NEW PASSENGER STEAMERS 


“COMUS” and “PROTEUS” 


Southern 


LEAVE NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AT NOON 


Restful, Invigorating, Delightful 


TRIP OF FIVE DAYS 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines for 
all points in 


Louisiana, Texas, New 


The Experienced Buyer | 
and the Experienced § Mexico, Arizona, 
Operater both say California 


“Give Me the 
99 
Remi n gto n | Boston, 170 


Inquire 


NEW YORK 
| Remington Typewriter Company PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut Street 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK : BALTIMORE, 210 No. Charles Street 
SYRACUSE, 129 So. Franklin Street 
May 57-7 
Boston Office :: 81 Franklin Street 
60 
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fe Latest Missionary Leaflets 


Contain 
thrilling news 
from 
workers at 
the front 


For the above, address 


Literature 
Department 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MIssIoONARY UNION 


Tremont Temple 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ko San Ye Price, 3 cents 


The story of the great Karen evangelist. Hundreds converted. 


The Call of the Nations Free 


Sets forth the unexampled opportunity for work in all our missions. 


Cutting the Cords (Kengtung, Burma) Free 


Tells of a tribe on the Burmo-Chinese border, prepared for the gospel. 


Harvest Time Among the Filipino Peasants = Free 


Shows that God timed our entrance to the Philippines aright to meet a 
people who were longing for the truth. 


How Billy Fish Became a Fisher Free 


A story for children, intended for distribution in the Sunday schools which 
are working in harmony with the cooperative plan of the Union and the 
Woman’s Societies, 


Missionary Lights on the International Lessons 


Each month in the MIsstONARY MAGAZINE and Areund the World, 
Many Sunday school teachers find them very helpful. 


Missions in Japan Price, 5 cents 


A bright, up-to-date sketch of the work of the Missionary Union. 


“Fukuin Maru” Price, 3 cents 
A fascinating tale of a wonderful work among the islands of the Inland 


Sea of Japan. 


Paul’s Conception of Missions Price, 55 cents per hundred 


Just off the press. Helpful to any Bible student, but especially interest- 
ing to pastors. 


50 YEARS’ 


PURE 


India Tea 


Direct from the garden 
Write for prices 
Try a sample pound 


Roy S. Haggard 


6 GARFIELD STREET 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Soowitien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientitie journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


176 HIGH STREET Qhe fort Hill BOSTON, Mass. 


Our Sunday Schools 


| 
A Word with Workers 


It is comparatively easy to develop an interest in missions among the members of 
our Sunday schools. Even were it difficult it would pay, for it is essential to the 
maintenance of the great work conducted by The American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Our Chief Reliance 


For securing the continual increase of income which the rapid growth of the work re- 
quires, is in gaining the cooperation of this branch of the Church to a much larger 
extent than hitherto. It is the need of this generation and the next. 


A Stimulating Example 
Last year the Methodist Episcopal Sunday schools in the United States gave for mis- 
sions $400,000; the Episcopalians $117,916.52. The Baptist Sunday schools gave 


through the Missionary Union $12,000. We can do as well as they; shall we, for 
Christ’s sake ? 


A Contribution from Every School 


Would put thousands of dollars into our treasury; certainly it would more than 
quadruple the small $12,000 received from this source last year. Best of all, it 
brings rich blessings on the school and trains givers for the future. 


How to Get It 


Must be decided for each school for itself. We would not insist on any particular 
scheme for raising money, though we have suggestions which we will gladly give 


to any who may desire them. We simply urge definite and regular offerings by 
each school. 


Stereopticon Lectures 
Three lectures prepared especially for the Sunday school are now ready: ‘ Boys 
and Girls in India’’ ; ‘* Ten Little Dimes’’; ‘‘ How a Missionary Lives and Works.’’ 
These are bright and entertaining. Sent to any school contributing to the Union, 
upon the payment of express charges each way. Address all inquiries as to this 
or other ways of interesting your school in missions to 


THE LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
union ——_———— Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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